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The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas for June declined slightly 
from May, with the index of business activity compiled 
by the Bureau of Business Research dropping 2% after 
adjustment for seasonal variation. This was the second 
consecutive month for the index to decline, and repre- 
sents a rather unexpected development. The work stop- 
page in the refineries affected the level of activity for 
May, but with the resumption of operations, crude runs 
to stills rebounded from 144 in May to 204 in June. The 
steel strike probably reduced activity in certain manu- 
facturing lines during June, but the effect was not very 
widespread. The general prospects for business through- 
out the United States have been improving, and there is 
apparently no reason to believe that conditions in Texas 
were different from the remainder of the country. The 
following table shows the changes in each of the com- 
ponent series used in computing the composite index of 
business activity in Texas. 

INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS AND 


COMPONENT SERIES 
(adjusted for seasonal variation) 

















1935-39 — 100 
June May Percent 
Indexes Weight 1952 1952 change 
Index of Business Activity 
(Composite)  —-s—»s»—s§“—s—éi200.0s—si2T*® SGI * =— 2 
Retail sales, adjusted for price changes... 47.7 233° 241 — 3 
Industrial power consumption... 14.8 474 484 — 2 
Crude oil runs to stills_._____. 4.5 204 144 + 42 
Electric power consumption _______ 3.0 565 535 + 6 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings 17.6 141 13 + 4 
Urban building permits, adjusted 
for price changes._______. ; 3.8 180 186 — 3 
Crude petroleum production 8.6 214 228* — 6 





*Preliminary. 


Three of the components of the index rose between 
May and June, but four declined. The 42% rise in crude 
runs to stills represented the resumption of operations 
following the strike, but the 4% rise in freight car- 
loadings and the 6% rise in electric power consumption 
represented increases in the movement of goods and in 
the total business of the electric utilities. However, in- 





dustrial power consumption, building permits, crude 
petroleum production, and retail sales registered declines. 
The extent of business activity represented by the declin- 
ing series was substantial; approximately 75% of the 
economic activity of the state is covered by the series 
that showed a decline from May. 

The downward movement of the composite index dur- 
ing the last two months may represent a change in busi- 
ness for the worse, but it still appears that the trend of 
business activity in Texas will not decline substantially 
from the present level, and there is a real basis for ex- 
pecting that it will go higher by the end of the year. 

The chart of the index of business activity below 
shows the persistent upward trend since the middle of 
1951, and also shows that the course of the index over 
the years has been marked by numerous erratic fluctua- 
tions which after a few months were reversed. The upward 
trend during the first half of 1952 was pronounced, with 
the index for the first six months averaging 263, com- 
pared to 253 for the last half of 1951, and 250 for the 
first half. Even after the index dropped to 257 for 
June it was still substantially above 1951. 

The steady rise in the index of business during the 
last half of 1951 and in the early months of 1952 was 
due largely to the industrial expansion taking place in 
the state. The sales of retailers lagged during this 
period, with the index of retail sales, adjusted for changes 
in prices, dropping from 234 during the first half of 
1951 to 221 in the second half. The first half of 1952 
has witnessed an increase to 228, still below the level of 
the same period a year ago, although better than for the 
last half of 1951. The composite index uses sales ad- 
justed for changes in prices, but the index of sales in 
current dollars shows the same pattern. Sales in May 
1952 were greater than for any month since January 
1951, and although June sales were down 4%, after 
adjustment for seasonal variation, they still ranked second 
only to May for the first six months of 1952. 

Industrial electric power consumption, on the other 
hand, dropped in June to the lowest level reached since 
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last August, 2% below May 1951, although still 7% 
above May of last year. The fact that after two months 
of decline the index is still above the level of a year 
ago is an indication of the steep climb in this series 
during the months up to May 1952. It was this sharp 
expansion in industrial activity in Texas that pushed the 
index of total business activity up during the months that 
consumers were curtailing their purchases. 

There is nothing in the current business picture to 
suggest that the industrial expansion of the past two 
years in Texas has begun to slow down. The survey 
made by the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
the Department of Commerce during the second quarter 
of this year indicates that expenditures of all business 
concerns in the United States for plant and equipment 
during the first half of 1952 exceeded the expenditures 
for the first half of 1951 by 11%. It was estimated that 
expenditures for the third quarter of 1952 will be slightly 
below the second quarter, but still 6% above the level 
of last year. All of the information available indicates 
that capital expenditures of business concerns in Texas 
have certainly been equal to and probably have exceeded 
those for other sections of the United States. Since there 
is nothing to suggest that capital expansion in Texas will 
suddenly begin to lag behind the rest of the country, it 
appears safe to look for a continuation of a high level 
of industrial expansion in the immediate future. 

The feeling among merchants has veered from deep 
gloom to cautious optimism, and the improvement in 
retail sales that has been noted for several months in 
the figures for Texas is now apparent in the data for 
the United States. It appears to be fairly certain that 
customers are coming back to the stores. When the up- 
swing in retail sales of Texas stores during the first half 
of 1952 is compared with the buying spree that followed 
the start of the Korean War, or the even wilder upsurge 
that followed the entry of the Chinese into the war, it 
might be considered a very weak upturn. But the fact 
that it has been brought about, not by a scare buying on 
the part of consumers, but rather by a healthy demand 
for goods based on high incomes, is an encouraging 
part of the picture, promising a sounder increase in busi- 
ness than that which resulted from either of the waves of 
panic buying. 

A combination of factors seems to bring about an 
increase in retail sales in Texas. The increase in sales 
of durable goods stores undoubtedly can be traced in 
part to the abolition of credit controls. The Bureau’s 
index of durable-goods store sales rose from 631 in 
January to 710 in June, while sales of nondurable-goods 
stores were 397 in January and down slightly to 385 in 
June. While the release of controls on credit did not 
bring about a rush in buying, it is reasonable to assume 
that it did bring in customers who would not have bought 
otherwise. The data collected by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System indicated that total con- 
sumer credit outstanding jumped nearly $500 million 
during May, with instalment credit accounting for a 
substantial proportion of the increase. Data are not yet 
available for June, but it is to be expected that still 
further increases will be registered. 

Another factor of importance in the consumer buying 
picture is the fact that savings of individuals, which 
began to increase when the last wave of scare buying 
subsided, have now begun to decline. Net savings as a 


percent of disposable income reached a post-war high of 
9.2 in the third quarter of 1951, and for the fourth quar- 
ter the percentage was nearly as high, 9.0. For the first 
quarter of 1952 the percentage of income saved had 
dropped to 7.4, and there is strong likelihood that it 
declined still further in the second quarter of 1952. 
Prices in some lines have declined, and at the same time 
people have more or less used up the accumulated pur- 
chases acquired during the 1950 wave of buying. It should 
be observed, however, that many consumers still believe 
prices are too high and will come down by next year. 
This belief could be exerting a restraining influence on 
sales, but if prices do decline it should be an important 
factor in stimulating more business. 

The importance of the increase in consumer spending 
can hardly be overestimated as a force in the business 
situation. If the high level of business of the past two 
years is to be maintained when the inevitable reduction 
in capital expansion takes place, increased consumer 
buying must furnish part of the support. This does not 
mean that there need be a severe drop in business in- 
vestment in the immediate future, but since the outbreak 
of the Korean War this factor has expanded greatly and 
at present is an extremely important element in the 
present volume of business. This has been true for 
Texas as well as for the country as a whole, and it is 
quite likely that the better-than-average record for busi- 
ness expansion in Texas is the result of the large vol- 
ume of new investment poured into Texas industry. 
The fact that Texas has been exceeded only by Pennsy]- 
vania in Certificates of Necessity issued by the Defense 
Production Administration is a significant fact in this 
connection. By the time investment shows a decline it is 
reasonable to suppose that government expenditures will 
have reached their peak, and even though they do not 
decline sharply, the fact that they have ceased to rise will 
be a depressing influence. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 














1952* June July 

Group July 1 July 8 1952 1951 

All commodities 110.7 110.7 111.3 114.2 
Farm products. 107.8 107.7 108.4 111.1 
Foods 108.3 108.0 108.8 110.7 
TI I choi PEE 111.9 112.4 115.7 





*Estimates of the index for the week ending on date given. 


Wholesale prices continued to decline slowly during 
June, with the index compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics declining from 111.5 for the week ending 
June 3 to 110.7 for the week ending July 1. The whole- 
sale price index has been declining slowly but steadily 
since March 1951, although the consumer price index on 
June 15 reached an all-time high, 189.6% of the 1935-39 
base period. For Houston the consumer price index 
rose .3 of a point from May, with the increase in the 
price of gas accounting for the greatest part of the 
rise. 

The Bureau’s index of bank debits reflected the de- 
cline in business activity for June, thus corroborating 
the behavior of the other barometers. In May the index 
of bank debits moved up while the composite index of 
business activity declined, but in June they both dropped. 


Joun R. Stockton 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Building activity in Texas. Preliminary estimates of 
the value of building permits issued in the state during 
June failed to increase as much as the normal seasonal 
rise. This marks the second month in succession for which 
the seasonally adjusted index has declined, dropping from 
415 in April to 377 in May and as far as 375 in June. 


The Texas scene. Building permits issued for new 
residential construction in Texas during June declined 
7% below the May level. Decreases ranged from 1% for 
one-family units to 94% for apartment buildings. Two- 
family units alone showed an increase, a substantial 74%. 

Permits for non-residential construction in June in- 
creased 54% over May. This increase was brought about 
by very large gains in the categories of public buildings 
(+1,639%), public works and utilities (from $0 to 
$1,368,000), factories and workshops (+261%), and 
stores and other mercantile building, (+146%). Other 
important types of non-residential building increased 
only very slightly or showed declines. 


Building permits issued in Texas for the first half of 
1952 amounted to 10% less than for the same period 
a year ago. The only important categories registering 
gains were multiple-family dwelling units, factories and 
workshops, and additions, alterations, and repairs. The 
number of new dwelling units started in Texas during the 
first 6 months of 1952 was 31,177, up 1,132 above a 
similar period last year. 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY TYPE 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


(in thousands) 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January-June 








Type of June Percent 
construction 1952* 1952 1951 change 
Total .....-$ 56,259 $330,233 $365,942 — 10 
New construction 49,205 288,782 326,259 — 12 
Residential 31,356 207,791 217,362 — 4 
Housekeeping 31,239 206,451 215,828 — 4 
Single family —_. 29,020 185,106 199,489 — 7 
Multiple family - 2,219 21,345 15,839 + 35 
Nonhousekeeping - 117 1,340 2,034 — 34 
Nonresidential ——............. 17,849 80,941 108,897 — 26 

Additions, alterations, 

and repairs —_. 7,054 41,501 39,683 + 5 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 


*Preliminary. 





It should be remembered that federal contracts, public 
housing, and other construction not covered by building 
permits are excluded in these comparisons. 


Defense construction. Certificates of necessity for 
accelerated tax amortization of 344 new or expanded 
defense facilities amounting to $315,719,064 were ap- 


proved by the Defense Production Administration from 


June 13 through June 19. 
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The largest certificate issued was to Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation at Seadrift, Texas, producing 
polyethylene and ethylene oxide, $66,300,474, with 50 
percent allowed. 

Twenty-six certificates representing more than 40 per- 
cent of the amounts certified by DPA ($128,712,650) 
were issued for facilities to be built in Texas. Of the 26 
certificates eight were for production of chemicals, eight 
were for railway transportation, two for gasoline produc- 
tion, two for water transportation, two for motor freight 
transportation, and one each for electric power, transpor- 
tation of oil, components for military end-items, and 
public cotton storage. 

Defense construction in Texas is at a high level. Re- 
pairs and improvements are being made or planned for 
many of the military installations and airfields located 
in the state. 


Construction regulations. The Defense Production 
Act Amendments of 1952, approved June 30, extended 
Regulation X for several more months at least. The rule 
now provides that the President shall relax housing 
credit controls only when estimated housing starts for 
three months in succession fall below an annual rate of 
1.2 million. In that event, the President cannot require 
more than a 5% down payment. However, he can restore 
controls if the annual rate of starts goes up again to the 
1.2-million level. 





INDEX OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39100 


The National Picture. New construction outlays in 
the nation during the first half of this year reached a 
record total of nearly $15 billion, a 4% increase over 
the same period last year resulting from substantially 
larger expenditures for military facilities, industrial ex- 
pansion, and public utility construction. Military projects 
and defense plant construction were continuing to ex- 
pand in June, but a declining trend in private outlay for 
new factories marked the completion of some new im- 
portant phases of the current industrial expansion pro- 
gram. 

Private spending for residential building during the 
first half of 1952 was 8% less than a year ago. Practically 
all the lower volume was in the first quarter of the year. 
In the opening months of 1952, the level of work on new 
housing under construction was considerably lower than 
in the January—March 1951 period when the unusually 
high rate reflected the huge number of houses and apart: 
ments started toward the end of 1950. 

Expenditures for commercial and religious building 
was off sharply during the first half of 1952 as a result 
of restrictions affecting these types of construction. 

Somewhat more money was spent by public utilities 
for new construction in the first half of 1952, particularly 
= electric power, telephone facilities and petroleum pipe 
ines. 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
CITY-SIZE GROUPS 
(in thousands) 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
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The Federal Reserve and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency are working out an index of seasonal 
variation to adjust the rate of starts. A minimum three 
months period is required before relaxation of controls 
can be considered. Housing starts for the quarter March- 
May average 1.3 million at an annual rate, so the final 
outcome will depend upon how much, if any, the current 
rate is reduced by the adjustment for seasonal variation. 

Because of the steel strike the government shelved the 
relaxation of construction regulations which had been 
originally planned for July 1, thus postponing increased 
allowances of steel for buildings and public roads, and 
the end of the ban on recreational building. It also meant 
a hold-up in allowing use of structural steel in home 
construction. More liberal self-authorization privileges 
were granted, however, in the use of copper and aluminum 
on construction projects. 





January-June 





Population June 








Percent 

(1940 Census) 1952* 1952 1951 change 
Total __ -$ 56,259 $330,233 $365,942 — 10 
Over 100,000 - : 22,659 141,767 184,782 — 23 
50,000 to 100,000 2 12,307 61,947 61,100 + 1 
25,000 to 50,000 . 8,775 33,241 27,633 + 20 
Under 25,000 : 17,518 93,278 92,427 + 1 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 


Building permits by city-size groups. In the first 
half of 1952 permits issued in Texas cities over 100,000 
declined by 23% in comparison with the first half of last 
year. Communities with 25,000 to 50,000 showed the only 
substantial gain (+-20%). The other two city-size groups 
showed negligible gains of 1% each. In the May-June 
comparison, cities with 50,000 to 100,000 population 
increased a sharp 73%. Cities under 25,000 increased 9% 
and the other two classes showed declines. 

Contracts awarded in Texas. The number of dwell- 
ing units provided in Texas for the first five months of 
this year increased by 1% over the same period of 1951. 
All categories except apartment buildings (up +-111%) 
decreased, according to the Dodge Statistical Research 
Service, 
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NUMBER OF DWELLING UNITS PROVIDED IN RESIDENTIAL 
PROJECTS IN TEXAS 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-May 











Percent 

Type of unit 1952 1951 change 
Total buildings ___- 26,226 25,975 + 1 
Apartment buildings : 6,254 2,963 +111 
; ae 
One family (owner occupied) — 1,176 2,392 51 
One family (sale or rent) mee 25000 18,069 — 6 
Two family 1,750 2,504 — 30 
Combination 46 47 -—- 2 





Total private building decreased by 12% for the first 
5 months of 1952 compared to a similar period in 1951. 
In the same comparison public building decreased by 
only 9%. Public works and utilities were the only classi- 
fications recording gains in either the public or the 
private categories; they were up 46% and 577% re- 
spectively. 

CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN TEXAS 
Public vs. Private Ownership 


Value in thousands of dollars 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








Percent change 


Jan-May 1952 from Jan-May 1951 











Public Private Public Private 

Total building... _ $183,814 $403,599 — 9 — 12 
Residential 39,959 207,168 — 8 —17 
Nonresidential __ " 58,923 67,116 — 57 — 66 
Public works and utilities _ 84,932 93,577 + 46 +577 





Permits reported by Texas cities. Reports by local 
building inspectors to the Bureau of Business Research 
show that the value of permits issued in Houston during 
June was highest for the state after trailing Dallas in 
May. The most notable development was that Corpus 
Christi took over third place in total valuation of build- 
ing permits issued in the state during June with $5,810,- 
000—the highest total for the city ever recorded in 469 
months of record-keeping. Included for June was the 
second largest permit ever let—the permit for the port’s 
$4.4 million grain elevator. 


Loans by savings and loan associations. Total con- 
struction loans made by savings and loan associations in 
Texas amounted to approximately 9% of the total value 
of building permits issued for new construction in the 
first half of 1952. Moreover, the associations made con- 
struction loans totalling 16% more in the first half of 
1952 than for a similar period in 1951, while building 
permits issued for new construction showed a decline of 
12% in the same comparison (see table on page 7). This 
is further evidence of the growing importance of the 
associations in providing construction money in the state. 


Ricuarp C. Hensuaw, Jr. 


FINANCE 


Business capital needs. Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans in the Eleventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict declined slightly during the first half of 1952. On 
January 2 the total volume of such loans stood at $1,076 
million, and on July 2 at $1,051, a decline of 2% over the 
period. During the same period total loans rose from 
$1,531 to $1,576 million. 

Business corporations throughout the United States 
issued a very large volume of securities to obtain new 
capital during the first half of 1952. This demand for 
long-term financing is a direct result of the continued 
high level of expenditures for new plant and equipment; 
the fact that long-term capital has been more in demand 
than short-term capital is due to the fact that expansion 
of the industrial plant has been the most dynamic aspect 
of the economy during recent months. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change 








June 1952 June 1952 June 1951 
from from from 
Item June 1951 May 1952 May 1951 
Assets 
Loans and investments _........ + 13 + 4 x 
SO ee + 2 — 1 
Total U.S. Government securities + 21 + 6 + 8 
po | a + 79 — 2 + 54 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness CC +101 + 2 
Treasury notes ss — «280 + 1 — 26 
Bonds STE a + 12 — 2 
Other securities OD — 1 + 2 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
Banks —._ ae ere + 8 + 65 
I TE I cite tnccceee - +11 — 11 0 
Balances with domestic banks. -+ 25 + 15 +14 
Liabilities 
Total deposits (except interbank) + 12 + 4 x 
Demand deposits (adjusted)... + 9 — 2 — 1 
Time deposits _...__ . . + 5 0 x 
U.S. Government deposits... + 96 +179 + 27 
Interbank deposits —. a | + 16 + 16 
Domestic banks ___ + 21 + 16 + 16 
Foreign banks __.. ; + 29 + 18 +17 
Capital accounts. + 14 x 0 





Percentage comparisons are based on week ending nearest the close 
of the calendar month. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Real estate loans rise. The number and dollar value 
of real estate loans by savings and loan associations rose 
sharply in the first half of 1952 in comparison with the 
same period of 1951. The Federal Home Loan bank of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, reported that the number of loans 
rose from 13,951 in the first half of 1951 to 16,687 in the 
first half of 1952, an increase of 20%. The amount of 
money loaned increased 26% in the same period, with 
average size of the loan 5% greater. Life insurance com- 
panies and banks are also important sources of mortgage 
credit, but current data on real estate Joans by insurance 
companies are not available for Texas. For the United 
States the lending activities of savings and loan associa- 
tions have increased in recent months, while the real 
estate loans of banks have remained relatively stationary. 
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Real estate loans of reporting member banks in the REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 
Eleventh Reserve District stood at $118 million at the Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 
beginning of January, and on July 2 had risen to $119 
million, thus paralleling closely the situation in the re- er tr anc 
° Percent 
mainder of the country. Source 1951-52 1950-51 change 
et... TS S18 1 ee + 12 
LOANS MADE BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS Ad valorem taxes —.-... 24,112,440 33,579,971 — 28 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock Natura] and casinghead gas 
production taxes ——......__.. 14,826,108 11,647,382 + 27 
January-June Crude oil production taxes _.___ ... 99,901,225 92,497,585 + §& 
Po Pankent Insurance companies taxes —..._.. 16,308,038 13,296,259 + 15 
Type 1952 1952 1951 change Net motor fuel taxes _.-..----- 86,348,679 78,784,682 + 10 
Cigarette tax and licenses ... 28,787,670 27,863,891 + 6 
Number 2,728 16,687 18,951 + 20 Alcoholic beverage taxes and licens 15,716,845 14,294,431 + 10 
Ghaateahiion') 2s 661 3,770 3,150 + 20 Automobile and other sales taxes... 14,698,465 14,210,369 + 8 
Licenses and fees 2 14,447,961 7,708,573 + 87 
Sf SEIS are : 866 5,615 4,687 + 20 : 
mefibanting 239 1.566 1,224 + 28 Pranchive taze: ———____............._ 13,754,474 9,696,453 + 42 
Renesiitiesios 351 1.658 1.880 4 25 Mineral leases, rentals and bonuses. 20,139,760 18,344,261 + 651 
Other aie ion 611 4.078 8.560 + 15 Oil and gas royalties cen, 15,026,649 13,856,809 + 8 
een, ae ; f Interest on securities owned 11,317,044 9,531,452 + 19 
Value (thousands) $13,288 $80,758 $64,166 + 26 Motor vehicle licenses, permits, 
and miscellaneous —......_..__.._ 83,916,237 31,161,658 + 9 
Construction 4,394 25,050 21,523 + 16 Federal aid—highways 25,580,499 9,850,250 +160 
Parcs: 4,704 80,451 24,130 + 26 Federal aid—public welfare 59,827,553 62,882,077 — 65 
Reieenees TH 1A 8,674 5,702 + 52 Federal aid—public education 15,128,179 14,280,298 + 6 
Reconditioning — 790 3,965 3,420 + 16 Other federal aid and donations... -_- 9,596,414 9,545,906 + 1 
Other 1,912 12,618 9,391 + 34 Unemployment compensation taxes... 16,549,699 14,688,563 + 18 
All other receipts —.......-.........-_. 88,883,122 19,469,798 + 97 





The increased activity in real estate loans of savings 
and loan associations follows logically from the in- 
creased activity in residential building during the first 
half of 1952. For the first six months of 1951 the Bureau 
of Business Research estimated the total of new housing 
starts in Texas to be 30,025, while for the same period of 
1952 the preliminary estimate was 31, 143, an increase of 
4% over a year ago. Sales and refinancing of old houses 
are also reported to be at a fairly high level, only slightly, 
below recent peaks. 


Consumer credit. During the second quarter of 1952 
the volume of consumer credit outstanding rose sharply; 
most of this rise was due to additional instalment 
credit growing out of the increase in sales of durable 
goods and partially out of the relaxed credit terms that 
followed the suspension of Regulation W on May 7. 
Approximately half of the increase in consumer credit 
was financed by banks, and it is likely that a major 
portion of the remainder was financed indirectly by banks. 
This increase in consumer credit undoubtedly offset some- 
what the decline in business loans resulting from the de- 
crease in the volume of inventories held by retailers and 
wholesalers. 


Tax receipts. Revenue receipts of the State Comptrol- 
ler of Public Accounts for the first ten months of the 
fiscal year were 12% higher than for the same period a 
year ago. All the business taxes have shown a substantial 
increase, reflecting the increased volume of business and 
the increased production of minerals. 

On July 26 the 126th District Court held the gathering 
tax on natural gas, passed at the last session of the legisla- 
ture, to be unconstitutional. In the opinion of the court, 
the first taking of the gas, which the legislature attempted 
to tax, was an inseparable part of interstate commerce. 
This ruling applied only to gas moving out of the state, 
but the law provided that if the tax were declared uncon- 
stitutional as to gas gathered for interstate transmission, 
the tax would not be levied on gas gathered for intra- 
state transmission. 





Retirement contribution data previously shown in this table are now 
included in a restricted fund, not state revenue. 


Income for the first nine months under the tax totalled 
$7,961,965, but of this amount $4,465,038 was held in 
escrow by the State Comptroller pending the settlement 
of the litigation. Over 200 billion cubic feet of natural 
gas has been taken monthly by transmission lines; in 
September 1951 a total of 221 billion cubic feet was 
taken, and in May 1952 this had risen to 231 billion. 
Of this 231 billion cubic feet, 32% was consumed in the 
state and 68% exported. The percentage exported has 
been increasing since the end of the war, and further in- 
creases are expected. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 




















Source: Office of the Collector, Internal Revenue Service, 
Treasury Department 
July 1-June 80 

Percent 

Source 1951-52 1950-51 change 
Texas $2,103,338,512 $1,706,055,419 + 23 
Income: 15818071, 470 1,061,199,471 + 24 
Employment ——..... 20,543,498 40,259,356 — 49 
Withholding 604,949,133 448,201,550 + 35 
Other eis 162,774,411 156,395,042 + 4 
First District ___ 1,115,501,794 899,909,787 + 24 
Income Betton 712,640,942 557,200,060 + 28 
Employment _.........- 4,252,937 3,821,190 +11 
Withholding peices 313,761,910 253,222,914 + 24 
Other east bas taeda iaencibits 84,846,005 85,665,623 — 1 
Second District 987,836,718 806,145,632 + 28 
Income Nee 602,430,528 504,035,678 + 20 
Employment _. aac 16,290,561 36,437,406 — 55 
Withholding 291,187,223 194,976,369 + 49 
Other 77,928,406 70,696,179 + 10 





Federal internal revenue collections in Texas were 
23% higher during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952 
than for the preceding fiscal year. The increase for Dis- 
trict One and District Two of Texas was almost the same: 
24% for the First District and 23% for the Second 
District. 

Joun R. STOCKTON 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Optimism grows. After struggling with the problems 
and uncertainties of the early months of 1952, many 
merchants look to the autumn months with renewed op- 
timism and enthusiasm. Although business 2s a whole 
expects strong sales possibilities later in 1952 at com- 
paratively low profits, leading retailers believe that 
autumn will provide opportunity to build both volume 
and profits. The over-all results for 1952 are expected 
to better those for the year 1951. 

Sales tendencies upward. Aided by strong clearance 
sales, but with one less selling day, the renewed interest 
in apparel lines continued in June, although total retail 
sales failed to maintain the upward movement of May. 
Sales of furniture and appliance stores showed large 
upturns in some Texas cities, while food store sales 
slipped from their strong position of months past. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 


January-June 

















June Percent 

City 1952 1952 1951 change_ 
~ Total® $ 3,981,016 $25,261,912 $22,050,898 + 15 

Arlington 6,417 44,747 31,132 +44 
Bastrop 1,568 9,860 9,063 + 9 
Belton 5,473 31,331 27,878 + 12 
Brownfield 4,882 34,461 30,242 + 14 
Brady 3,884 26,254 21,206 + 24 
Cameron 4,263 39,605 30,380 + 30 
Cisco 3,507 23,761 21,922 + 8 
Cleburne 8,924 57,701 48,358 + 19 
Coleman 4,559 29,939 27,605 + 8 
Cotulla 1,075 6,814 6,934 — 2 
Crystal City 2,042 15,842 14,152 + 42 
Cuero 4,881 26,248 23,750 + 11 
El Campo 5,630 37,307 31,607 + 18 
Gainesville 8,999 51,520 43,844 + 18 
Gladewater 4,567 28,893 25,745 + 12 
Goldthwaite 1,274 9,141 8,232 + 11 
Graham 4,657 28,365 25,954 + 9 
Granbury 1,145 6,749 5,780 +17 
Hillsboro 4,305 30,496 27,469 + 11 
Huntsville 7,319 39,708 34,913 + 14 
Jacksonville 8,238 7,178 47,267 + 21 
Kenedy 2,612 17,457 14,521 + 20 
Kerrville 7,434 44,573 41,568 + 7 
Kilgore 9,735 61,576 58,636 + § 
La Grange 4,065 23,141 20,461 + 13 
Littlefield 4,142 26,884 24,074 + 12 
Llano 1,385 10,220 8,751 + 17 
Luling 2,717 15,646 15,984 — 2 
Mission 4,693 32,918 84,215 4 
Navasota 3,038 20,518 17,411 + 18 
New Braunfels 8,831 62,055 52,193 + 19 
Palestine 10,743 57,744 49,879 16 
Pasadena 12,607 72,204 56,788 + 27 
Raymondville 4,012 27,321 24,958 + 9 
Snyder 9,238 56,140 52,745 + 6 
Sulphur Springs 5,043 31,405 27,136 + 16 
Uvalde 4,751 33,594 30,062 + 12 
Yoakum 7,654 50,510 48,960 + 8 





~ *The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 


under “Local Business Conditions.” 

Stocks and buying. Retailers’ inventories are esti- 
mated probably 12% lower than a year ago, but mer- 
chandise on order at least 20% over July of 1951. Recent 
upturns in consumers’ buying were satisfied substantially 


from goods on hand, but stocks now face replacement. 


Buyer’s sample buying has been yielding to a greater 
tendency to obtain the bulk of a season’s needs, espe- 
cially in apparel lines. More caution is still shown in 


furniture and appliances. Liquidation of overhanging 
stocks should aid retailers to obtain better net margins 
and lower markdowns. Merchants, after 15 months of 
paring down inventories, should renew their somewhat 
impaired sensitivity to consumers’ changing wants. Many 
still have inadequate assortments. 

Retail price trend. Retail prices declined for the 
eighth consecutive month, as indicated by the Fair- 
child Retail Price Index. At 105 (based on 1947-49 
100), the index was slightly below a year ago and the 
lowest since December 1950. Price declines at retail ap- 
pear unlikely to continue beyond two or three months. 
Although the wholesale price index dropped suddenly 
and sharply in May, cumulative price increases at whole- 
sale should soon be reflected at retail . 
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Cc *r’s attitude. Consumers conti ice 
onsumer’s attitude. Consumers continue price- 


conscious and selective. But they appear to be abandon- 
ing their skepticism about current prices and seem less 
inclined to await hoped-for lower prices. Savings as a 
percentage of their income are gradually lessening and 
expenditures becoming more liberal. The Southwest for 
the most recent 12 months had retail sales ahead of 
the national average. Easier credit terms stimulated 
larger sales of durable goods after five consecutive 
months of decline. Consumers instalment credit is nearly 
double that of 1948, taking about 6% of consumer 
income. 

Retail profits 1951. Recently released merchandising 
and operating results of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association showed that their reporting stores in 1951 
experienced a decline of 35% in_profits-after-taxes. 
Nearly every department lost cumulative markup, bring- 
ing an average drop in gross margin of 1.3%. Expenses 
averaged an advance of 1% to 32.6%, although some 
stores succeeded in reducing their expense ratios. Mer- 
chants’ reduced markup and profit possibilities were due 
partly to the margin-type controls under which they were 
unable to obtain flexible and realistic markups. They 
were also unable (unlike manufacturers under the Cape- 
hart amendment) to include in markups their increases in 
operating costs. These disabilities should be reduced or 
removed in the months ahead. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


(in millions) 








Percent change ES 
June 1952 June 1952 Jan-June 1952 











Type of June Jan-June from from from 
store 1952 1952 June 1951 May 1952 Jan-June 1951 
Total $629.1 $3,701.8 + 4 =—_o = f 

Durable goods 294.4 1,631.9 + 6 — 7 — 5 

Nondurable goods. 334.7 2,069.9 + 3 — 10 + 8 





JULY 1952 








Survey of Texas trade. In Texas, with 2,581 stores 
reporting, total retail sales in June slipped below May 
by 9% but averaged 4% over June 1951. For the six 
months of 1952 over the same period last year, non- 
durables averaged a 3% increase while durables lost 
by 5%. 

All types of retailers, except farm implement dealers 
and hardware store owners, averaged sales decreases 
from May. The chief increases over June 1951 were 
among furniture and household appliance stores (23%) 
and jewelers (9%). Food stores slipped by 12% and 
lumber and building material dealers and country gen- 
eral stores, 11%. For January-June over the same months 
of 1951, most retail lines still averaged gains up to 8%. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Source: 








een rat ee Caen ¥ Percent change = 








Number of eahie Sots ae 
reporting June 1952 June 1952 ak od 1952 
establish- from from 


_ Group ments June 1951 May 1952 Jan- Fate 1951 


KIND OF BUSINESS 
Durable goods 





Automotive stores 292 + 5 — 8 — 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores cox SS +- 23 — 6 + 6 
Jewelry stores 34 + 9 — 15 + 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores 319 — 9 — 4 — 12 

Nondurable goods 

Apparel stores 238 + 3 — 22 + 4 
Country general stores — 11 — 8 — 2 
Department stores ae + 3 — 12 + 2 
Drug stores , ae — 2 — 6 + 8 
Eating and drinking places... 115 — 2 — 6 + 7 
Filling stations . 581 + 1 — 2 + 7 
Florists eS 39 + 1 — 34 + 5 
Food stores 263 — 12 — 9 + 8 
General merchandise stores 150 + 5 — 12 + 3 
Liquor stores : 19 — 2 — 10 x 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers a 40 + 3 — 56 6 

CITY-SIZE CLASS 
(Population, 1950 Census) 

Over 250,000 937 + 2 — 9 + 1 
100,000 to 250,000 seen” ae + 6 — 9 — 2 
50,000 to 100,000 291 — 1 — 12 — 1 
2.500 16: Cee 890 + 1 — 10 x 
Under 2,500 114 — 10 — 10 — 6 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Reporting by cities, 318 Texas department and apparel 
stores averaged 17% decline from May but stood 3% 
above 1951, both for June and for the six months, Janu- 
ary-June. Among the 35 cities included, only one bet- 
tered May, 17 topped June 1951, and 25 were ahead of 
January-June 1951. 

Of 33 cities reporting enough retailers to be listed 
individually by types, only six topped May. Sixteen 
bettered June 1951 and 14 surpassed January-June 1951. 
In the June-to-June comparison, chief increases were 
reported for Mineral Wells (42%), Plainview (29%), 
Tyler (17%), Sherman (16%), Galveston (13%), and 
Corpus Christi (12%). Leaders for the six months of 
1952 over 1951 were Mineral Wells (18%), Odessa 
(16%), and Texarkana (10%). 

The June ratio of credit sales to total retail sales 
in 38 Texas department and apparel stores stood at 
63.7%, little changed from May (63.9%) or from a year 


ago (63.8%). Earlier ratios were: 1950, 63.4%; 1949, 


62.3% ; 1948, 59.3%; 1947, 56. 1946, rege The 
average collection ratio for June was 44. below 
earlier figures: 1951, 45.8%; Je. 50.873 1949, 
49.4% ; 1948 , 51.4%; 1947, 54.2%; 1946, 62.39 


Secondary trade indicators. : “tok in 30 
Texas newspapers in June fell off from May by 5% 
but topped June 1951 by 7%. The first six months of 
1952 surpassed the same period of last year by 4%. Of 
these 30 papers, only four bettered May, but 18 topped 
June of last year, and 16 exceeded the January-June 
period. Sales of gasoline subject to tax totalled 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 
(in percent) 














Credit Collection 
tee tad ratios* ratiost 
a a June June June June 
Classification stores 1952 1951 1952 1951 
All stores 58 63.7 638 446 458 
By cities 
Austin 6 67.1 55.6 49.3 53.9 
Cleburne 3 37.9 34.7 36.0 41.1 
Dallas 6 75.7 77.0 46.1 43.5 
Denison 3 55.8 57.8 34.9 34.7 
Fort Worth 4 63.2 62.7 46.7 49.1 
Galveston 4 55.8 65.7 46.9 49.4 
Houston 3 63.6 67.9 47.6 49.1 
San Antonio 3 50.8 46.9 41.7 46.1 
Waco 4 55.8 57.1 49.1 50.1 
Others 22 58.5 67.1 39.8 43.5 
By type ef store 
Department stores (over $1 
million) 5 a 65.9 66.2 43.5 43.8 
Department stores tender $1 
million) =. 8 50.8 50.8 43.5 50.7 
Dry goods and apoaned ines Se 68.2 67.2 51.6 65.1 
Women’s specialty shops__.... Cae 56.9 56.4 46.0 50.4 
Men’s clothing stores _............ S10 62.9 62.4 52.7 53.6 


By volume of net soles 
(Population, 1950 Census) 


Grer 400000 66.3 67.0 43.9 44.3 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 _....... = 8 61.5 61.0 49.9 51.5 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 15 54.5 53.0 48.1 53.3 
$250,000 to $500,000 12 44.9 44.7 40.0 47.3 
Less than $250,000 _.... ee 9 50.0 47.4 41.7 44.3 





*Credit sales divided by net sales. 

tCollections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 

262,181,000 gallons in May, 4% over April and 3 
above a year ago. Gas sold to the federal once 
amounted to 29,685,000 gallons, a 62% drop from April 
and 29% down from May 1951. 

Postal receipts for June in 98 Texas cities slipped 
5% from May but exceeded 1951 by 15% for June and 
by 14% for the first six months of the year. Thirty-two 
cities topped May, 77 bettered June 1951, and 93 showed 
increases over the January-June 1951 period. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 





Population of Texas 
April |, 1940-April |, 1950 


A comparison in population by counties and by 
cities larger than 1,000, compiled from the Census 
reports. 


Copies of this release sent free of charge on request. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial power in June. The seasonally adjusted 
index of industrial electric power use, a leading baro- 
meter of Texas industrial activity, fell 2% during June. 
This decline places the index for June at 474% of the 
1935-39 base period average. This second successive 
monthly fall pushed the index 10 points below the 484% 
level recorded in May, and is significantly below the all- 
time high of 538% which was reported in this column 
for the month of April 1952. There was an increase in 
the absolute number of kw-hrs. consumed by industry 
during June, but the increase did not measure up to 
previous seasonal patterns. April’s industrial power use 
stood at a record 483 million kw-hrs., and June results 
have climbed back to 467 kw-hrs. after the precipitous fall 
to 448 kw. hrs. recorded in May. 





INDEX OF ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION IN TEXAS 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39*100_ 
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While the index of electric power consumed by all 
users is not as significant as the industrial segment alone 
when basic economic activity is evaluated, it nevertheless 
serves as a guide to the over-all economic vitality of 
Texas. June reports for Texas show an encouraging gain 
from the sharp monthly slump in May. The seasonally 
adjusted index of total electric power consumption now 
stands at 565% of the average in the base period of 
1935-39. This level is not far from the record 570% 
reached in April of this year, and is a significant 6% 
boost in the level of the index from May’s 535%. Cumu- 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 
(in thousands of kilowatt-hours) 








January-June 











June Percent 

Use 1952 1952 1951 change 
Total 1,055,371 5,834,956 4,816,092 + 21 
Commercial 221,445 1,106,274 974,757 + 18 
Industrial 467,852 2,796,771 2,282,868 + 23 
Residential _ 167,630 934,339 813,699 + 15 
Other 198,444 997,572 744,773 + 34 





Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


lative figures for the first six months of 1952 show that 
demand for electricity from all sources was 21% greater 
than in the same six-month period of 1951. The over-all 
level of electric power use is being sustained at near 
record marks by unexpectedly high demands from the 
commercial class of consumer. The commercial class was 
the only segment of demand which increased in absolute 
terms in May. This group of customers utilized 17% 
more power in June than in May, the biggest increase for 
any homogeneous category. Their consumption is now 
221 million kw.-hrs., as compared to the 174 million 
kw.-hrs. consumed in April 1952, which was the record 
month for the two indexes noted above. 


National production levels. The significance of what 
we have been considering above is in large measure con- 
cerned with the level of industrial production in Texas. 
Trends in national production and business activity are 
in turn illustrated by the index of industrial production 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. For the last three 
monthly periods measured the index has been falling, 
because of the refinery strikes and the short steel walk-out, 
together with the later prolonged shut-down of virtually 
all steel production. While certain lines of business have 
enjoyed notably higher levels of activity, particularly 
furniture manufacturing and textile operations, the index 
as a whole has been falling steadily. Throughout 1951 
and for the first quarter of 1952, the index fluctuated at 
about 220% of the level of activity in the base period 
of 1935-39. In April and May the level of the index fell 
to 216 and 214, respectively. In June the index slid to the 
lowest point recorded since July 1950, registering 202% 
of the 1935-39 average. In view of the whole defense 
program and the recent firming in the consumer durable 
markets it is reasonable to assume that the settlement of 
the steel strike will push the FRB index up to its former 
levels. In the meantime the nation has suffered the most 
costly stee] strike in history, losing 21 million tons of 
steel output. 

August allowable up. After four successive months of 
decline in the amount of oil which the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas has set as the allowable production for 
the state, buyers came forward with increased purchase 
plans for the coming month. This, as well as the fact that 
inventory levels in the industry as a whole have been 
drawn down to a level lower than last month’s 285 million 
barrels, was sufficient to cause the commission to recon- 
sider its restrictive decisions of the past four months. 
The result was an allowable boosted 187,392 barrels per 
day, the sharpest monthly increase in two years. Even at 
that level of production there was widespread feeling in 
the oil industry that inventories, which built to high levels 
during the refining strike would be still further reduced 
during August. 


REPORTED PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
(in barrels) 


Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 








Percent change 


Mar 1952 Mar 1952 











Oil and gas Mar Feb Mar from from 
___ district 1952 1952 1951 Mar 1951 Feb 1952 
All districts 90,153,057 82,698,738 81,510,914 + 11 + 9 
District 1 1,041,643 981,540 1,005,153 + 4 + 6 
District 2 5,206,096 4,793,581 4,866,300 + 7 + 9 
District 3 . 15,032,422 18,721,465 14,294,620 + 65 + 10 
District 4 8,280,045 17,610,466 7,640,431 + 8 + 9 
District 5 1,912,577 1,764,151 1,516,720 + 26 + 8 
District 6 . 12,099,217 11,420,852 11,785,508 + 3 + 6 
District 7b — 2,916,721 2,619,738 2,496,202 +17 + 11 
District Te - . 4,288,934 8,692,263 2,617,455 + 64 + 16 
District 8 . 31,760,376 29,020,207 27,739,647 + 14 + 9 
District 9 5,085,917 4,681,087 4,829,909 + 6 + 9 
District 10 — 2,534,109 2,893,388 2,718,974 — 7 + 6 





Crude runs to stills recovered to some extent their 
position of the months before the dislocations caused by 
the strike, according to the seasonally adjusted index 
computed by the Bureau. The index had been running 
at about 220% of the 1935-39 base, and it stands at 
204% for June. But in the intervening month of May it 
recorded the lowest level in more than five years, 144%. 
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REFINERY STOCKS 
(in thousands of barrels) 














Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
Percent change 
June 1952 June 1952 
Area and June May June from rom 
product 1952 1952 1951 June1951 May 1952 
United States 
Gasoline -__...................120,902 121,894 126,844 — 6 — 1 
Distillate __.. ..... 64,148 50,966 65,700 — 2 + 26 
Residual . 44,972 88,523 41,097 + 9 +17 
inane —._......... 23,0388 19,050 24,142 — 7 + 17 
Texas 
Gommiies: .....~......... 81,106 21,803 21,931 — 8 — 8 
TIE ices 8,566 7,017 9,222 — 7 + 22 
Residual 7,708 6,409 5,369 + 44 + 20 
Kerosene 3,370 2,976 4,609 — 27 + 18 





Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of month. 


Refinery stocks of most products were also up in the 
latest month measured, both for Texas and for the nation 
as a whole. Gasoline was the only exception to this trend, 
showing declines of 3% and 1% during June for the 
state and nation, respectively. On the contrary, product 
stocks of every item except residual fuels were lower in 


June 1952 than they had been in June 1951. 


PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBON LIQUIDS FROM 
GASOLINE AND RECYCLING PLANTS 
(in barrels) 


Source: Railroad Commission of Texas, Oil and Gas Division 














Apr Mar Feb Jan 

Product 1952 1952 1952 1952 
Total production 10,262,019 10,708,186 10,182,708 10,536,428 
Condensate-crude —_.. 589,373 657,021 600,784 625,276 
Gasoline 5,590,791 5,774,572 65,504,193 6,731,713 
Butane-propane 8,774,215 4,001,616 8,812,504 3,906,603 
Other products . 807,640 274,977 265,227 272,836 

Total gas 

processed* 831,493 349,640 311,672 $24,315 
Yield per Mcf in gallons 1.30 1.29 1.37 1.36 





*In millions of cubic feet. 


The first six months of 1952 witnessed a 10.5% in- 
crease in drilling activity as compared to the same period 
of 1951. Of the 8,972 wells drilled in Texas in the first 
half of the current year, 36% were dry holes. North 
Central Texas led in dusters, but was in second place in 
the number of wells drilled. West Texas, the leading 
area in well completions, had a total number of dry 
holes approximately equal to those found in the next two 
most active drilling areas, but had drilled more than 
twice as many holes as either of the latter sections. 


WELL COMPLETIONS 




















Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
January-June 
1952* 19517 
Region Total Oil Gas Dry All wells 

Texas ceases 5,410 363 3,199 8,117 
North Central Texas... 2,797 1,388 38 1,871 2,500 
West Texas . 2,816 2,259 13 544 2,448 
Panhandle _. Be We 327 154 115 58 340 
Eastern Texas alee 465 274 19 172 593 
Texas Gulf Coast —__.. 1,317 722 108 487 1,140 
Southwest Texas —. 1,250 613 70 567 1,096 





*For weeks ending January 5, 1952, to June 28, 1952. 

{For weeks ending January 6, 1951, to June 30, 1951. 

Natural gas trends. The latest figures on the produc- 
tion and marketing of natural gas in Texas which have 
been released by the Oil and Gas Division of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas cover the month of May. Total 
production for that month was 381,552 million cubic 
feet, which was 1% below the amount which had been 


produced in May 1951 and 6% below April 1952 out- 
put. The percent of marketed production which was ex- 
ported from the state via transmission lines fell to a level 
significantly below that of April and the all-year average. 
This seasonal drop from a yearly average of 46% to only 
41% for exports naturally influences the whole pattern 
TOTAL AND MARKETED PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GAS 
(in millions of cubic feet) 

















Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 
Percent change 
May 1952 May 1952 
May Apr May from rom 
Item 1952 1952 1951 May 1951 Apr 1952 
Total production 381,552 405,178 384,881 — 1 — 6 
Gas-well gas __... . 291,380 302,223 285,187 + 2 — 4 
Sweet gas .......... 265,754 272,383 254,585 + 4 — 2 
Soar gas —.__.... 25,686 29,840 30,602 — 16 —14 
Casinghead gas* _... 90,173 102,955 99,695 — 10 — 12 
Marketed production 314,743 836,754 308,907 + 2 — 7 
Gas-well gas —.. 217,462 228,712 216,685 x — 5 
Casinghead gas _..... 76,638 88,638 86,944 — 12 —14 
Comingled gasf 20,643 19,404 5,278 +291 + 6 
Transmission lines 231,255 248,073 219,323 + 65 — 7 
Consumed in state. 73,477 88,769 77,059 — 6 —17 
Exported from state. 157,778 159,304 142,264 + 11 — 1 
Percent of marketed 
production —.... 41 47 46 — il — 13 
Carbon black 
manufacture... 21,937 23,540 27,424 — 20 — 7 





*Total casinghead gas produced, excluding gas legally vented at the 
oil well. 


tCasinghead and gas-well gas combined in gasoline plant operations. 


of production. However, it is important to note that 11% 
more natural gas was exported from the state in May 
1952 than in the same month of 1951. This would seem 
to indicate that the seasonal pattern in the utilizatien of 
natural gas is not so pronounced as was the case in 
previous years, perhaps due to increasing industrial ap- 
plications of this fuel. An illustration of this possibility 
is to be found in the seasonally adjusted index of natural 





INDEX OF NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39100 





1939 1940 194: 1942 
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gas production compiled by the Bureau. While this index 
does not accurately reflect sales of natural gas to trans- 
mission lines for export because such sales are consid- 
erably less than half of total production, it does offer 
some indication of the effect that the increased export 
demand is having at a season when the consumption 
pattern in previous years showed a sharp decline. The 
average monthly index for 1951 was 497% of the 1935— 
39 base period. The level of the index has been higher 
than the 1951 average every month in 1952. Of even 
greater significance is the fact that the index has not 
fallen to a level representing merely average performance 
as the warm months approached. Rather the index re- 
mains above the 500 mark, the May report indicating 
production at 510% of the average seasonal pattern in 


the years of 1935-39. Josepu O. EasTLack, Jr. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Wheat estimates. According to Department of Agri- 
culture estimates, based on information available on 
July 1, a very large wheat crop for the U. S. is prob- 
able if conditions continue favorable. Production is 
likely to exceed 1,293 million bushels; the winter wheat 
crop, estimated at 1,048 million bushels, will exceed last 
year’s total by 53%, and will be the third largest on 
record. 

At mid-month, Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan set the Department’s goal for 1953 at 1,080 
million bushels. This represents a reduction of 170 
million bushels from this year’s estimated production, 
and will involve seeding 72 million acres, a drop of 
6 million acres from the area under cultivation this year. 
In consequence, it is anticipated that there will be an 
increased acreage of feed grains under cultivation. 

Price trends. While the demand for farm produce 
will apparently remain steady for the rest of the year, 
prices of certain items which have demonstrated weak- 
nesses are likely to remain below 1951 levels. At mid- 
June, according to the Department of Agriculture, prices 
received by farmers throughout the U.S. for all farm 
products were 3% below the level for June 1951. In 
Texas, as the accompanying table illustrates, the index 
was forced down 10%. In both cases this was due prin- 
cipally to the fall in livestock and livestock product 
prices. Nevertheless, annual receipts, because of a gen- 
eral high volume of production, are expected at least to 
equal last year’s national total of $32.8 billion. 


FARM CASH INCOME 
(in thousands) 








January-June 











Percent 
Commodity 1952 1951 change 
Texas $576,998 $586,134 — 2 
Cotton 35,982 11,465 +214 
Cottonseed 6,971 2,756 +153 
Wheat 36,395 12,996 +180 
Oats 4,481 5,224 — 14 
Corn 6,061 9,777 — 38 
Grain sorghum : 19,218 29,059 — 34 
Flaxseed . 3,159 135 +2240 
Peanuts : : : 1,470 4,154 — 65 
Cattle . ws S06,768 183,179 — 20 
Calves ‘ ; 32,476 33,400 — 3 
Hogs i ; 18,181 21,376 — 15 
Sheep and lambs ‘ ; 8,917 16,533 — 46 
Wool adsense 19,287 33,752 — 43 
Mohair : - 5,783 8,222 — 30 
Poultry re aati 31,454 26,470 + 19 
Eggs : 39,353 47,050 — 16 
Milk and milk products 114,659 104,567 + 10 
Fruit and vegetables - 46,363 36,019 + 29 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the 
fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not 
yet been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural 
specialties of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does 
not impair the accuracy of the index shown on page 24. 


Texas trends. Some indications of this high produc- 
tion have been manifested during the month in Texas. 
In the Coastal Bend region, the first carload of the 
heavy grain sorghum crop was shipped on July 17. It is 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS IN TEXAS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 














Agriculture 
Percent change 
Junel5 June 15 
1952 1952 
from from 
June 15 May 15 Junel5 Junel5 May 15 
Product 1952 1952 1951 1951 1952 
All farm products 341 341 380 — 10 0 
All crops 308 298 326 — 6 + 3 
Food grains : ‘ : 236 248 252 — 6 — 6 
Feed grains and hay ’ _ 226 233 208 + 9 — $3 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 339 341 172 + 97 — 1 
Fruit : 242 242 47 +415 0 
Truck crops 481 411 416 + 16 + 17 
Cotton . 804 295 339 — 10 + 3 
Oil-bearing crops . 825 320 429 — 24 + 2 
Livestock and products 384 399 450 — 15 — 4 
Meat animals 491 517 559 — 12 — 65 
Dairy products 275 276 259 + 6 x 
Poultry and eggs 204 207 241 — 15 — 1 
Wool 348 342 646 — 46 + 2 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


estimated that income derived from this crop in the area 
will total $16 million this year. Local experts claim 
that production expansion is potentially unlimited; its 
future depends largely on improving marketing and 
storage techniques. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture crop reports for 
July estimate a production of 978,000 bushels of Texas 
flaxseed from 115,000 acres harvested. This represents 
an enormous increase over last year’s estimated 75,000 
bushels, although it is still below the 1950 production. 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
(in carloads) 


Source: Compiled from reports of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-June 











Percent 
Product 1952 1951 change 
Total ... 25,720 19,898 + 29 
Fruit 
Cantaloup : = 314 53 + 492 
Watermelons ; : 135 793 — 83 
Vegetables 
Beets : 208 86 + 142 
Broccoli ties etl 58 3 +1833 
Cabbage 2,196 462 + 375 
Carrots___.... ‘ 2 3,705 2,974 + 25 
Cauliflower 7 162 57 + 184 
Corn 423 422 x 
Cucumbers _._.. = 11 46 — 76 
Endive. . : : 4 6 — 33 
Greens 8 7 + 14 
Lettuce ah ; 1,156 788 + 47 
Onions, dry 3 , - 6,583 3,201 + 106 
Parsley . 7 48 — 86 
Peppers __ : ‘ 9 2 + 350 
Potatoes __. = c ; 94 122 — 23 
Spinach 1,074 555 + 94 
Tomatoes 4,175 5,190 — 20 
Turnips ; 142 10 +1320 
Mixed vegetables 5,246 2,209 + 137 
All other : 10 2,863 — 99 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
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The average yield is approximately 8.5 bushels per acre, 
and quality is reported to be high. These estimates place 
Texas as the fifth largest flaxseed-producing state in 
a total U. S. anticipated crop of 28.3 million bushels. 
This total is 16% below 1951, and 25% below the 10 
year average figure. 

At the beginning of the month, reports from the two 
principal railroads serving the Rio Grande valley indi- 
cated that freight car shipments of this season’s vege- 
tables out of the Valley then totalled 16,283. This is an 
increase of 35% over shipments at the same period of 
the 1950-51 season. 


SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK 
(in carloads) * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultura] Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 
June 1952 June 1952 














June May June from from 
Classification 1952 1952 1951 June 1951 May 1952 
Total shipments — 4,380 5,892 4475 = — 2 — 26 
Cattle : — . 2,681 3,988 2,508 + 7 — 33 
Calves _. sethioeeeel 426 539 441 — 3 — 21 
Hogs Sa re ae 648 697 659 — 2 — 7 
Sheep ee 625 668 867 — 28 — 6 
Interstate plus 
Fort Worth 4,292 5,597 4,211 + 2 — 23 
Cattle == . 2,618 8,743 2,331 -+- 12 — 30 
Calves nee eee : ‘ 421 507 405 + 4 — 17 
Hogs _ = 634 684 635 x — 7 
Sheep g ee 624 663 840 — 26 — 6 
Intrastate minus 
Fort Wortht_________ 88 295 264 — 67 — 70 
Cattle - Sauer renee 68 245 177 — 62 — 72 
MINNIE cco = 5 32 36 — 86 — 84 
NG eas none 14 13 24 — 42 + 8 
ee oe 1 5 27 — 96 — 80 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 80 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 

tIntrastate truck shipments are not included. Fort Worth shipments 
are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of 
market disappearance for the month may be shown. 


Revolution on the Rio Grande. Although move- 
ments of vegetables from this area have been quite heavy, 
those of citrus fruit are still microscopic. At the month’s 
beginning, the railroads had shipped no more than 27 
cars of the season’s citrus fruit, as compared with 1,852 
cars by this time last year. Citrus production has not yet 
recovered from the paralyzing effects of the 1951 freeze, 


four years, until new trees mature. While some farmers 
have attempted to diversify production, or have turned 
to other crops altogether, preferring not to gamble in 
the future, the United Citrus Growers Association has 
formulated plans to guide subsequent reconstruction. 
Under its aegis, the most advanced citriculture techniques 
are being introduced in preparing new orchards, and new 
varieties of fruit, selected for their marketing possi- 
bilities, are being planted. 

In one sense, the 1951 disaster has been turned to 
good account, since it left the way clear for wholesale 
innovation and improvement. Citrus producers of the 
Rio Grande area are not only to be admired for their 
tenacity in making good the loss of 8 million trees, but 
should also be congratulated on grasping the opportunity 
to accomplish so comprehensive a reconstruction of their 
industry. 


ALFRED G. DALE 
COTTON 


Cotton situation uncertain. The demand for cotton 
goods in this country is not as strong as was forecast a 
month ago, even though the manufacturers’ margin has 
increased slightly during the first month. The position 
of spinners in Japan has improved but the height of bad 
times among most European spinners is just reaching its 
peak. World demand for cotton goods is expected to 
increase during the fall months. 

The demand for raw cotton in this country will be 
strong for the next three months especially because mill 
stocks are about 700,000 bales below normal. This, to- 
gether with a substantial increase in demand for goods 
should make a strong market for raw cotton. Mill stocks 
of cotton goods and also those of wholesale and retail 
establishments are lower than a month ago. 


The cotton supply situation is characterized by a 
somewhat larger carryover both in the U. S. and the 
world than was expected at this time three months ago. 
The acreage planted to cotton and incultivation as of 
July 1, in the U. S. was 26,051,000, or about two million 
less than last year. Reports received from foreign coun- 
tries indicate the acreage to be about the same as last 
year or slightly lower. Geenral consensus of opinion at 
this time is that the yield per acre will be somewhat 
larger than last year. 

















nor will the previous position be regained for three or A. B. Cox 
COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF JULY 1, 1952 
(in thousands of running bales except as noted) 
Imports Consump- Exports Balance 
Carryover to Final tion to to aso 

Year Aug 1 July 1* ginnings Total July 1 July 1 Total July 1 
(EE 176 12,438 23,204 10,260 1,254 11,514 11,690 
1943-44 ___ 10,687 132 11,129 21,948 9,220 1,044 10,264 11,684 
1944-45 _ ~ 10,727 183 11,839 22,749 8,895 1,615 10,510 12,239 
i 321 8,813 20,298 8,434 3,186 11,620 8,678 
I ee ee 276 8,513 16,311 9,358 3,458 12,816 3,495 
1947—48__ PR One 236 11,552 14,309 8,719 1,819 10,538 3,771 
I eee ee 161f 14,540 17,524 7,343 4,015f 11,358 6,166 
a) 251f 15,908 21,442 8,259 4,765T 18,024 8,418 
a 180f 9,899 16,925 9,884 8,784f 13,668 3,257 
eee 697 15,130 17,378 8,443 5,2077 13,650 8,728 





The cotton year begins August 1. 
*In 500 pound bales. 
TTo June 1 only. 
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PRICES 


Consumers’ prices stable. The indexes of consumers’ 
prices for the United States and for Houston which are 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor show very little change during 
June. The only component of the price index for Houston 
which changed significantly from previous levels during 
June was the fuel group. Increased charges for natural 
gas pushed the level of the fuel group up 4.7% in the 
latest month measured to reach 103.1% of the 1935-39 
base period average. This is the first month in which the 
level of the index has exceeded 100% since July 1936. 

As has been the case for the past several months, 
prices in Houston are not as high as prices for the nation 
as a whole relative to the levels of the equivalent month 
of 1951. Thus, Houston prices on an average exceed 1951 
prices by 1%, while the same comparison for the nation 
as a whole shows a 2% divergence. 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
(1935-39 = 100) 


index for the full month of June. Compared with prices 
prevailing in the month of March 1951, the all-time- 
high for U. S. wholesale prices, the index is now lower 
by a full 5%. There has been a 3.6% decline so far in 
1952. 

Retail pricing. Texas is one of the three states which 
does not have a state fair-trade law. Therefore, the federal 
fair trade law which President Truman signed during 
July will not directly effect the price policies of Texas 
merchants. The legislation, which reverses a 1951 decision 
of the Supreme Court, upholds laws which allow manu- 
facturers to fix the prices at which their products shall 
be sold. The federal law requires all merchants in a state 
to charge the retail price which is set by the manufacturer 
if at least one retailer in the state has signed an agreement 
to do so. Opponents of the legislation claim that it weak- 
ens the anti-trust laws and will cost consumers $2 billion 
a year by eliminating price competition in brand-name 
goods. Proponents of the law feel it has benefits to the 
economy and for all society because it will enable small 
businessmen to stay in business through the elimination 
of certain unfair competitive practices. Enforcement will 
be the individual responsibility of the 45 states who have 
fair trade laws on their respective books. 


































































































Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
Percent change CONSUMERS' PRICES IN HOUSTON 
—_ Speeet INDEX, 1935-39 100 oo 
June 1952 June 1952 io ee Gat as a: we | iG Sie ek ew T 225 
June May June from from | | | | 
Index 1952* 1952 1951 June 1951 May 1952 as id WANA GGA Geek el 
| 
United States, | — oon noe o a ae 
all itemst 189.6 189.0 1852 + 2 x | 
he 281.5 280.8 2269 + 2 x a 
Clothing 202.0 20283 2040 — 1 x - Se Wk 
BD cieciitiiinitininceonns: SMES -4-¢ x oe 
Fuel group 144.8 1446 14836 + 1 x 100 = 
Housefurnishings ___ 2044 2064 2125 — 4 x | me _| * 
Miscellaneous _...._.__.._ 172.5 171.4 164.8 + 5 + 1 1959 1940 1941 142 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) 1952, 
Heuston, all itemst 194.6 194.3 192.3 + 1 =x 
Food 237.2 286.1 285.2 + 1 x Controls relaxed. One of the amendments to the re- 
— ; acca — ae a = “ cently extended price control law specifically exempts all 
en a = —_ . oe Pi . . 
i. ...._.. se 2s a +s + fruits and vegetables in fresh or processed form from 
Housefurnishings 202.0 2026 205.9 — 2 x price control. Accordingly, all price ceilings were lifted 
Miscellaneous 172.9 172.9 1681 + 38 0 on this important group of products as of July 14. While 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 

*Preliminary. 

tComparison of indexes in different series (e.g. Houston and U.S.) 
does not show absolute relationships of prices in the areas or cities 
surveyed. 

tNot surveyed. 


The latest BLS index of consumers’ prices for the 
U. S. is devoid of any change amounting to as much as 
one half of one percent, except in the case of the “mis- 
cellaneous” group, which crept up 1%. The .6 of a 
point increase in the absolute level of the index was 
caused mainly by retail price increases in the food sector. 

Wholesale prices. The wholesale price index, also 
constructed by the BLS, declined .6 of a point to 
stand at 110.7% of the 1947-49 base period average 
for July. This is the sixth successive monthly drop of 
wholesale prices in 1952. All the components of the 
series shared in the gradual slide of the composite index. 
The latest week measured in July shows farm products at 
107.7, a decrease of .7 of a point from the level of the 


it is too early to observe the actual effects on prices of 
fruits and vegetables, the OPS has estimated that the 
items set free of controls constitute about 20% of the 
average food budget, and about 7% of the average 
family’s total expenditures. Unlike many earlier decontrol 
moves, the controls are being suspended entirely in most 
cases rather than being placed on a stand-by basis. The 
latter plan, wherein the authority to recontrol prices is 
retained, is used only in the case of “borderline” com- 
modities where some doubt exists as to the inclusion of 
the item in the wording of the price control legislation. 
Another change induced by the new price legislation con- 
cerns the size of the OPS staff for which funds are pro- 
vided. Price Stabilizer Ellis Arnall states that more than 
half of the OPS staff of 12,000 must be released by Sep- 
tember 1, because of cuts in working funds. In Texas, 
the Dallas District Office-will be combined with the 
Southwestern Regional Office in a move designed to 
reduce personnel expenses. 


JosePH O. EASTLACK, JR. 
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LABOR 


Fewer but better farmers. Even though farm labor 
shortages continue to plague agricultural regions in 
Texas and the United States, much has been accomplished 
in the past twenty years to reduce the need for the number 
of workers required to grow crops. Briefly, reports in- 
dicate that farm output has increased nearly 40% since 
the early 1930’s, while the number of farm laborers has 
declined by approximately 30%. However, the latest 
figures available show the expected abrupt rise in farm 
workers— over 8 million in June. Nevertheless, during 
the last 20 years approximately 350 million acres have 
remained under cultivation on larger but numerically 
fewer farms. 

According to the Bureau of the Census, nearly 550,000 
people worked on Texas farms in 1949 as compared to 
approximately 981,000 workers in 1934. In the span of 
two decades the size of farms has nearly doubled to an 
average of 108 acres, although there has been only a 
slight increase in the number of acres cultivated. 

The increased productivity of the present farmer has 
come about not only from extensive mechanization but 
also from improved techniques. Improvements have re- 
sulted from plantings of better seed, an increased use 
of commercial fertilizers, and the utilization of chemical 
sprays to combat weeds and insects. Larger crops are 
harvested, and fewer laborers are employed, so that more 
agricultural workers have become available for employ- 
ment in industry and trade. Higher remuneration and im- 
proved standards of living continue to induce workers 
to leave the farms. 

The exodus to industry and urban life has been so large, 
however, that acute farm labor shortages have necessi- 
tated the use of foreign migrant workers on our farms 
and ranches. Recently, Nueces County appealed to the 
Mexican government to lift the ban imposed against 
using bracero laborers within the county. This region 
had been placed on the bracero “blacklist” for alleged 
acts of discrimination against Mexican nationals. The 
Texas Employment Commission has certified a shortage 
of approximately 20,000 farm workers in the southern 
region comprising Nueces, San Patricio, Aransas, and 
Kleberg Counties. 

Farm jobs increased sharply as vegetable and berry 
harvests reached their peak. Placements by the TEC have 
not been able to keep up with the demand. Cotton farms 
have been getting most of the workers, with 54,299 place- 
ments in June—a jump from 7,939 in May. Bracero 
pickers have been receiving $2.00 for each 100 pounds 
of cotton; however, Mexico has recently demanded that 
they be paid 50 cents more per hundred. At the time of 
this writing, no agreement has been reached, although 
a United States Labor Department official expressed a 
belief that the workers were satisfied with the $2.00 rate. 
The United States wishes to guarantee the bracero either 
$2.00 per hundred pounds, or the prevailing wage rate, 
whichever is higher. 

Labor surplus areas. The Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation has announced that during the two months ending 
May 18, contracts worth approximately $490 million were 
placed in 25 regions declared as labor surplus areas. The 
office is guided in its decisions by the recommendations 
of its Surplus Manpower Committee, which acts upon 
information relating to local labor conditions aaaled 


by the mn ip of Labor. This agency classifies as 
labor surplus areas those regions in which the ratio of 
unemployment to the total labor force is approximately 
6%, and where this proportion of unemployment is due 
to long-range, rather than short-term or seasonal factors. 
Generally, areas must have a central city population of at 
least 50,000, although in certain cases districts may 
qualify if the total labor force exceeds 15,000 and non- 
farm employment is more than 8,000. In any case, it 
must appear that the number of job openings or poten- 
tial job openings would justify action. 

From this group, the ODM selects areas according to 
the availability of facilities for defense production, and 
firms in the selected areas are given preferential treat- 
ment with regard to materials procurement to allow them 
to meet prices from other areas. 

At the present time, there are no localities in Texas 
classified under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, which 
entitles them to receive a preference in obtaining govern- 
ment contracts. Until the beginning of last March, how- 
ever, the Beaumont-Port Arthur area was included, and 
a number of contracts awarded. Since there was a general 
improvement in the employment situation, the area was 


declassified. 


LABOR IN SELECTED TEXAS MARKETS 
Source: Texas Employment Commission 








January-June 











June Percent 

Classification 1952 1952 1951 change 
Nonagricultural civilian 

labor force _..........._._ 1,600,250 1,579,800* 1,496,300* + 6 
Unemployment ——— 57,050 52,800* 47,400* + 12 
Pl t 41,699 211,408 210,429 x 
Percent of labor force 

unemployed — 3.6 8.4* 3.2* + 6 





*Year-to-date average. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Total employment up. Latest figures from the TEC 
indicate a small gain in total nonagricultural employ- 
ment during June in 17 reporting labor market areas. 
Substantial gains were made in the San Antonio (2,400) 
and Houston-Baytown (1,300) areas. Unemployment in 
San Antonio for the period remained at 6,500—the in- 
crease in employment resulting from new entries into 
the labor force. 

FRANK T, CADENA 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 


Directory of Texas Manufacturers 
New 1952 Edition 


This authoritative listing of Texas manufacturing 
firms is now available. The directory is complete 
with information on the ownership, address, number 
of employees, distribution, and products of each 
company. All firms are classified by location, and 
all are cross-indexed by products in a yellow-page 
section. Cities with populations over 2,500 are 
described in terms of their regional resources, trans- 
portation facilities, and market. Orders for first-run 
copies of this $3.50 publication are now being 
accepted by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign travel. While the concept of expenditures 
for foreign goods and services is generally understood, 
the function and magnitude of international travel spend- 
ing remains largely unknown and unrecognized. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that tourists and businessmen 
spend millions of dollars every year in foreign countries, 
which affect in no smal] measure the balance of interna- 
tional payments. Indeed, some nations obtain a major 
portion of their foreign exchange from the spendings of 
foreign visitors. 

Money spent by United States residents abroad may 
be considered equivalent to expenditure for imports into 
our country. In fact, such sums are represented as “im- 
ports of goods and services” on our international balance 
sheet, for they furnish American dollars to the foreign 
countries. Likewise, spending in the United States by 
visitors from abroad is reported as an “export.” The 
record number of American tourists in foreign lands dur- 
ing the past few years is enabling these countries to earn 
substantial amounts of foreign exchange, serving thereby 
to reduce the extreme dollar shortage. 


FOREICN TRADE THROUGH TEXAS CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 
(in millions) 




















Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 

Percent change 

Apr 1952 Apr 1952 
Apr Mar Apr from from 

District 1952 1952 1951 Apr 1951 Mar 2952 
Exports, total ___ $ 165.6 $ 179.6 $ 183.1 — 10 — 8 
District 21 (Sabine) 7 12.9 7.2 7.4 + 74 + 79 
District 22 (Laredo) 33.7 37.3 36.4 — 7 — 10 
District 23 (Galveston) 113.5 129.9 135.0 — 16 — 13 
District 24 (El Paso)? 5.5 5.2 4.3 + 28 + 6 
Imports, total _..$ 44.3 $ 46.3 $ 38.9 + 14 — 4 
District 21 (Sabine)? 0.2 0.5 0.3 — 33 — 60 
District 22 (Laredo) 9.9 8.1 3.8 +161 + 22 
District 23 (Galveston) 29.0 29.3 30.8 — 6 — 1 
District 24 (El Paso)? 5.2 8.4 4.0 + 30 — 38 








‘Customs districts 21 and 24 include Lake Charles, Louisiana, and 
Columbus, New Mexico, respectively. 


Indications are that in 1952 the number of United 
States tourists abroad will exceed that of 1951; this 
even surpasses the extensive travel activity of 1950, when 
the occasion of the Holy Year attracted so many to 
Europe. The Department of Commerce has reported that 
during 1951 alone almost 700,000 Americans journeyed 
to foreign areas exclusive of travel to Mexico and Canada. 
However, American tourism expenditures in the Western 
Hemisphere show no decline; American travelers in 
Mexico spent $162 million in 1951, an increase of 17 
million over 1950. During this same period $733 million 
was spent in all foreign countries, besides some $137 
million paid to foreign ship and aircraft companies. 

The continuing upsurge in United States foreign travel 
may be attributed to the large personal disposable incomes 
and savings of consumers coinciding with a new high in 
persons receiving paid vacations. 

Foreign travel, and the corresponding interchange of 
goods and services, will tend to be further stimulated as 
rapid air transportation shrinks the size of the globe and 
international commitments create closer ties among the 
nations. 

FRANK T. CADENA 


NOTES ON THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF TEXAS: 
The Aircraft Industry in Texas 


Texas today, almost wholly on the basis of facilities 
in the Fort Worth-Dallas area, ranks second only to Cali- 
fornia in aircraft production. Over 65,000 of the state’s 
workers (15 per cent of the national aircraft total) are 
directly engaged in aircraft work. Their annual payroll 
exceeds the $200 million mark. Yet scarcely more than 
a dozen years ago the present plant sites were little more 
than typical patches of Texas prairie land. 

Although pioneer plants such as Bennett Aircraft (later 
Globe Aircraft Corporation) and American Eaglecraft 
had entered the industrial scene at an earlier date, the 
real beginning of the industry in Texas came with the 
1940 announcement that North American Aviation was to 
operate a huge aircraft plant near Dallas at Grand 
Prairie. In April of 1941, after the plant had been con- 
structed in record time, production of the AT-6 (“Texan”) 
began. 

From the beginning the plant’s expansion was rapid. 
New employees were hired at a 400-per-week rate. By 
the beginning of 1943 a second plant stood alongside the 
first and employment continued to soar rapidly. In addi- 
tion to the “Texan,” production of the Mustang P-51 
and the B-24 Liberator was undertaken. By the end of the 
war, when North American abandoned its $34 million 
Texas plant, an employment peak of 30,000 had been 
reached. 

Before the ripples to the big splash of North American’s 
entry into the Dallas area had died away, an even larger 
splash was made near neighboring Fort Worth. In April 
of 1942 the mammoth Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration (Convair) plant was opened. From its mile-long, 
200-foot wide assembly line Liberator B-24’s began to 
roll. By 1945 over 3,000 of these planes had been com- 
pleted by a working force in excess of 30,900. 

Unlike North American, Convair continued operation 
of its plant in the postwar era, bringing out improved 
versions of its B-36 bomber. Employment dropped to 
slightly above 10,000. But the Korean incident put the 
pressure on once again as demands for the B-36 sky- 
rocketed. By mid-1952 some 27,000 workers were on 
the job. The company’s annual payroll exceeded $100 
million, thus making Convair the largest industrial opera- 
tion in the Southwest. 

Following North American’s withdrawal from the 
Texas scene, the abandoned Grand Prairie plant became 
available for lease. A new company, Texas Engineering 
and Manufacturing Company, acquired a part of the 
plant. 

From its beginning TEMCO was engaged in various en- 
terprises. One of the company’s first tasks was that of over- 
hauling and converting aircraft. Early in its existence it 
began to manufacture on a subcontract basis Globe’s 
Swift and the Fairchild F-24, later acquiring the Swift 
outright through the purchase of the defunct Globe 
Company’s assets. In addition to these varied aircraft 
activities, the company is engaged in the production 
of non-aviation sheet-metal products. 

TEMCO has acquired two subsidiaries—its newly es- 
tablished Greenville, Texas, overhaul division and its Lus- 
combe plant at Garland. Today, as a result of defense 
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expansion, the company employs about 5,500 at Grand 
Prairie, 800 at Luscombe, and 800 more at Greenville. 

Most dramatic of all the entries of aircraft companies 
into the state is that of Chance Vought. In 1948, in what 
was probably the biggest industrial relocation in United 
States history, the company moved 27,077,078 pounds of 
equipment and machines and 1,300 key employees and 
their families from Stratford, Connecticut, to the unused 
portion of the old North American plant at Grand Prairie 
—a distance of 1,687 miles, At their new location the 
company began the production of their Corsair and Cut- 
lass planes for the Navy, later taking on considerable 
subcontract work for Boeing and Lockheed. Currently 
the company employs over 10,000. 

Stepped-up defense efforts following the Korean cam- 
paign have brought about two additional significant en- 
tries to the Texas aircraft picture—Bell Aircraft and 
General Motors. In early 1951 Bell Aircraft Company 
began the movement of its entire helicopter division from 
Buffalo, New York, to the Fort Worth-Dallas area, con- 
structing a $3 million 163,000-square-foot plant at Hurst. 
In May of 1952, when the new plant was formally opened, 
500 employees were producing helicopters. In time Bell’s 
employment is expected to approach the 3,000 mark. 


Currently under construction at Arlington is General 
Motors’ first dual-purpose plant—a plant designed to 
make rapid shifts between civilian and defense produc- 
tion. During peacetime the entire plant can be utilized in 
the assembly of Buicks, Oldsmobiles, and Pontiacs; in 
time of national emergency a third of the plant’s 1,244,000 
square feet of floor space can be turned to plane produc- 
tion without complicated redesigning, reconstruction, or 
major rearrangement. The $33 million plant is scheduled 
for completion in June 1953 and will employ 6,000 at 
peak operation. 

The rapid rise of the aircraft industry plus the ever- 
increasing practice of subcontracting have led to the 
expansion and entry of numerous companies supplying 
parts and equipment to the state’s aviation industry. In 
addition, numerous smaller producers have begun op- 
erations in the state, but many of these, as a result of 
defense restrictions on the use of materials for private- 
plane production, are currently engaged in subcontract 
work. Through subcontracting (the “farming out” of 
parts of production) the major companies make use of 
available tooling in other plants, frequently making 
agreements among themselves when idle production 
facilities can be found. Among the numerous Texas 
plants doing subcontract work other than the major plants 
already described, a few deserve special emphasis. 





Primarily a subcontractor, Marine Aircraft Corpora- 
tion of Fort Worth is engaged in the manufacture of 
auxiliary fuel tanks, modification of the Grumman Alba- 
tross, development of a droppable lifeboat, and the 
manufacture of elevators and horizontal stabilizers for 
the Martin P5M-1. Present plans call for a $2 million 
addition, which would in time raise employment from 
the present 450 to 1,500. 

Collins Radio of Dallas, producer of radar and other 
electronic equipment for the aviation industry, is fast be- 
coming a major plant in the area. Having just moved 
into its 50,000-square-foot plant, the company expects to 
reach peak employment of approximately 3,000. 


One of the nation’s biggest of its type, Intercontinental 
Manufacturing Company carries on extensive subcon- 
tracting from its Garland plant. At the moment it is 
chiefly producing B-36 wing sections for Convair. Over 
1,000 employees carry on the company’s operations. 

Currently under construction at Fort Worth are the 
plants of Chicago Pneumatic Tool and the Hydro-Aire 
Company. In the former’s $4 million plant, 500 employ- 
ees will do subcontract work for Convair. Hydro-Aire, the 
nation’s biggest producer of aircraft hydraulics, is ex- 
pected to employ 1,000. 

Doubtless there must be strong reasons for the mass- 
migration of the aircraft industry to the Southwest in 
general and to the Fort Worth-Dallas area in particular. 
Of course, the defense and war needs over the past dozen 
years have made general expansion necessary, but such 
expansion was preceded by carefully calculated, long- 
range planning. A consensus of the considerations in- 
volved in the problem of plant location point to the fol- 
lowing reasons favoring the Fort Worth-Dallas area: 


(1) The government’s desire for decentralization. De- 
fense officials were concerned about the concen- 
tration of vital defense industry on the West Coast 


and in New England 


(2) Ideal flying weather.—Texas’ year-around weather 
is conducive to the testing that must go on at 
production plants. 

(3) Adequacy of land for plants and runways.—The 
vast expanse of relatively inexpensive Texas 
prairie land near population centers offered further 
advantage. 

(4) Population concentration.—The fact that an al- 


most untapped labor supply was available from 
the two metropolitan areas and particularly from 
the surrounding territory was unusually attractive. 


Because the Fort Worth-Dallas area is blessed with 
the advantages mentioned above, the aircraft industry has 
become permanently entrenched in Texas. The industry’s 
trend for the future in this area, however, affords much 
scope for debate. Much, of course, depends on world con- 
ditions. But present known plans indicate definite ex- 
pansions in the area well into 1953. 


RAYMOND V. LESIKAR 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 
Industrial Expansion in Texas 


2nd Quarter, 1952 


Stanley A. Arbingast, Assistant Director, 
Joanne Barry, Assistant Librarian, 
and Della Henry, Office Assistant, 


Bureau of Business Research. 


More than 178 new and expanded industrial plants 
throughout Texas are outlined in the latest issue of 
this quarterly bulletin. Single copies of this release 
will be sent without charge on request and readers 
are invited to add their names to the 1952 mailing 
list for future issues. 











































































































18 TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 
Percent change Percent change 

meta — June 1952 Jan-June 1952 June 1952 
June from June rom from 

City and item 1952 Semmes 1951 May 1952 City and item 1952 Jan-June 1951 May 1952 

ABILENE: (pop. 45,570) BEAUMONT: (pop. 94,014) 

Retail sales —____ seaeininesatintictbiads eens — 7 — 15 Retail sales ae aa + 1 — 10 
Department and appara were enles : an — 1 — 26 Automotive stores __._- ices glace = — 8 — 10 

Peni aN nn re _$ 62,724 + 16 + 1 Department and apparel ante... a Ee + 4 — 18 

Building permits =—ses —$ 438,255 + 30 — 7 Eating and drinking places____ sia +17 — 28 

Bank debits (000’s) _— : _$ 51,376 + 2 — 4 Food stores _ ee Se + 7 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (000’ 's)*_. _$ 57,656 + 10 + 6 Furniture and kaa” 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 11.0 — 7 — 7 appliance stores ————_____ + 56 q 

Placements in employment —_____ 7178 x + 6 General merchandise anes te stroma + 4 13 

Nonagricultural civilian labor femee. 24,650 + 7 + 2 Lumber, building material, 

Unemployment — ae 1,150 + 18 + 44 and hardware stores = (EE — 4 x 

Percent of labor faves eneupleyed 4.7 + 65 + 42 ees ee 63,214 + 10 — il 

Air express shipments —_.__ 141 — 15 — 81 Building permits $ 702,759 + 58 + 89 

Telephones in service __ See 21,594 + 9 x Bank debits (000’s) ~~ Bees ee) FS | + 9 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (000° 3) *. 7 99,888 + 10 + 38 

AMARILLO: (pop. 74,246) Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 14.3 — 1 — 6 

Retail sales _ ue nd ig eee ee | a 58 Placements in employment (area) 2,577 + 25 + 81 
Automotive stores ________ “2 — | Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Department and apparel stores _____ fate es + 6 — 22 (area) - nnn 76,900 x x 
OE SO Se ale ee oe ee te 2 aa Unemployment (area) - eer = 5,000 — 19 — 6 
Florists _____ at NS a = Percent of labor force unemployed 
Furniture and bonnchelld (area) —_. 6.5 — 20 =i 

SEE SEY SES ee ae mi, + 20 Air express shipments - seedceeipeeeeteaaert 254 — 15 — 10 
Office, store, and school Telephones in service —— ———_____ 89,145 + 9 x 
supply dealers = aoe ok 9 im, Waterborne commerce (tons) — ~~ 33,718 + 18 — 15 

Postal receipts __. J waa Se || + 22 — 7 

Building permits ___________$ 1,598,368 +13 —1s BIG SPRING: (pop. 17 sr 

Bank debits (000’s) _. ——_——$ 187,965 + 11 + 1 Retail sales ___ : = eee 

End-of-month deposits (000° *)*_. ————§ 118,012 + 17 + 3 Department ey aoe ‘ehias ex + 6 — 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 14.8 — 6 0 Postal receipts === 17,888 + 20 + 6 

Placements in employment - 1,695 + 10 + 2 Building permits ===, 226,585 + 48 4224 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force a 43,550 + 10 + 1 Bank debits (000’s) ___ _$ 22,389 a. oe a 

Unemployment - wea - 1,650 7% 0 End-of-month deposits (000’s)*___$ 25,128 — 1 — 4 

Percent of labor ‘force unemployed — 3.8 =e 0 Annual rate of deposit turnover ______ 10.5 + 9 + 4 

Air express shipments ——_—_________ 386 oe head aes Placements in employment ——_____ 225 + 21 + 36 

Telephones in service —————————— 89,418 + © es Air express shipments —...______ 58 — 7 + 12 

Telephones ix service —~—____ aoe 71,2381 + 17 + 1 

BROWNSVILLE: on 36,066) 

EEE LAST DO +4 —1 BRYAN: (pop. 18,102) 

eS ia a 18,765 + 18 — 10 Department and apparel store sales... 929 ______. + 8 — 27 

Building permits — RN ee + 53 +817 Postal receipts $ ‘12, 807 + 26 — 13 

Placements in alent - icles 340 — 9 + 71 Building permits — ae 552,349 +118 + 96 

Air express shipments ’ 438 + 24 + 8 Placements in nes 286 + 28 + 17 

Telephones in service >_> SSE 8,295 +11 x Air express shipments —._.-____ 18 — 32 — 22 

AUSTIN: (pop. 132 459) CORPUS CHRISTI: (pop. 108,287) 

Retail sales sss a mm @ a 9 Retail sales eccemessscs x + 1 
Automotive erence Bae ete hea atts ie = Apparel stores —— + 8 8 
Department and apparel eaves ctsaaibbiias — 6 — 20 Automotive stores ——— a = + 10 
Eating and drinking places..__ oe + 12 -— Si Country general stores __ ————— — _ + 82 “20 
Filling stations __§ = j sy — 12 Department and apparel stores._____ + 9 — 7 
REARS Sa c + 12 2 8 Department store salest_.______ + 19 — 8 
Furniture and ied Food stores a ee + 10 — 20 

appliance stores _____-—s aa 4+ 15 = Lumber, building material, 
Lumber, building material, and hardware stores —____________ Se —= Ag =f 
0 NN SF ET — 28 + 8 Postal receipts wo nsne nanan nnn nn nnn ooo a $ 101,700 + 18 — 2 

Postal receipts === = «188,055 + 18 i Building permits $ 5,810,810 + 22 +850 

Building permits . =e 1,811,623 + 15 + 8 Bank debits (000’ | i ‘sini Sa 128,966 + 18 — 6 

Bank debits (000’s)_ ___$ 142,650 ol + 8 End-of-month deposits (00's) * atdeisesas $ 106,410 + 12 x 

End-of-month deposits (000's) *_. $$ 128,293 + 6 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 14.5 + 65 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover____. x 13.7 0 a= Placements in employment —_—_____ 2,047 + 7 + 22 

Placements in employment 1,715 ee 4+ 29 Nonagricultural civilian labor force __ 60,250 + 4 + 2 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 51,075 + 4 +1 Unemployment ——_______ 2,450 — 18 + 36 

Unemployment ‘ ee 1,925 2 + 8 Percent of labor force ‘eneupieyed_ 4.1 — 21 + 37 

Percent of labor force ancmatapel. oe 8.8 + 3 + 8 Air express shipments ————____. 853 — 22 — ie 

Air express shipments _...._»_»_»_»_> 445 xy — 15 Telephones in service —— ~~ _____ - 48,212 + 12 + 1 

Telephones in service ___ 57,607 + 9 x Waterborne commerce (tons) _........._ 2,157,000 — 8 + 6 








For explanation of symbols, see p. 238. 


























For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Percent change 


Jan-June _— June 1952 
June fro from 
1952 Sen-Sams 1951 May 1952 














Percent change 
Jan-June —_ June _— 
June fro fro 
1952 Jendaaet 1951 May’ 1952 








City and item City and item 





BORGER: (pop. 18,059) 























BAYTOWN: (pop. 22,983) 









































Postal receipts $ 10,906 + 18 — 15 a ; 
Building permits _ $ 33,100 + 31 + 30 Postal receipts —————_—________ $ = 14,125 + 18 5 les 
Bank debits (000%)... $ 12,390 ce Eile Building permits __. ...$ 516,490 — 27 + 56 
End-of-month deposits (00's) * $ 12,468 , aE: ee ee | ee ae 
Placements in employment 431 ne + 18 End-of-month duienie (000" are. $ 17,897 + 2 — 2 
Aieiencineasabtomentes 52 a 0 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 + 8 + 1 
Telephones in service - 8,341 4% = Placements in employment (area)... 6,866 + 12 + 7 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
BRENHAM: (pop. 6,941) ee —_ +e #2 
Postal receipts __ 3 6,788 ese + 40 Unemployment ‘mad . ere 9,800 + 4 + 18 
Building permits _$ 153,614 +64 +224 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Bank debits (000’ | ietedons $ 5,568 — 65 — 4 (area) ————————___________ 2.7 0 +17 
End-of-month deposits (000° s)*. $ 9,497 + 5 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.0 — 8 — il EL PASO: (pop. 130,485) 
Placements in employment - 126 — 11 + 13 Retail sales ss Pee — — § 
SIE xicccnmcnimnincinicitccnncdninn wine os + 10 — 29 
BROWNWOO (pop. 20 ytST) Automotive stores ——..____.. = — 19 — 2 
Retail sales —_________ — 1b 3 aa Department and apparel stores_____ + 8 — 18 
Department and ‘apparel stores. ee — 3 = 32 Department store salest _..-_- = + 4 — 7 
Postal eis -$ 13,183 + 12 — 7 Drug stores +: era ae + 7 = 
Building permits = 64,010 == Te — 12 Furniture and household 
Bank debits (000’s) —_.. _..$ 9,983 — 11 + 1 appliance stores iets S + 8 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) *. bm 12,802 — 4 + 2 General merchandise stores WL = + 6 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_____ 9.4 — 9 + 1 Lumber, building material, 
Placements in employment —.—..______. 175 — 18 + 46 and hardware stores ____._ nee | +2 
Air express shipments 15 — 19 — 48 Office, store, and school 
supply dealers pee eee — 12 + 8 
Retail sales __.. = it = § Postal receipts ___. $ 168,432 + 15 + 8 
Department and ‘apparel stores. =~ Seeceeere ain. — 26 Building permits $ 889,728 — 21 + 8 
Postal receipts -$ 18,360 smb of Bank debits (000’s) _ —-§ ~ NIE TR + 38 + 8 
Building permits —— -$ 59,800 + 8 — 84 End-of-month deposits (000° 3)*_ _$ 153,741 + 11 + 5 
Bank debits (000’s) - $ 10,866 + 4 + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.0 — 7 — 1 
End-of-month hentia. (000° s)* $ 12,473 + 2 — 1 Placements in employment - 2,144 + 9 + 28 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 — = + 9 Nonagricultural civilian lebor force 67,200 + 65 + 3 
Placements in employment — 51 — 14 + 89 SS ee ea ora 2,500 aa + 35 
Percent of labor force unemployed__... 3.7 — 6 + 32 
GALVESTON: ae 66. 6,568) Air express shipments 1,197 — 7 — 4 
ae x — 18 Tourists entering Mexico = 4,174 + 12 — 2 
Automotive stores - Seen eens on — 18 — 6 Tourist cars entering Mexico_.___ 1,452 + 8 + 19 
Department and apparel ahonen sateen. + 7 > SS : 
Food stores —..... + 1 — 8 
Lumber, building material, FORT WORTH: (pop. 278,778) 
and hardware stores 0 a + 18 — 8 Retail sales + 1 — 2 
Postal receipts ..._____. ee eee x Apparel stores —. = ae = 29 
Building permits _$ 999,023 —738 +679 Automotive stores = 
Bank debits (000’s) _. ire ae 83,660 45-9 = Department and apparel eee setcalaGabea + 1 — 22 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)*_$ 103568 +2 +4 2 Department store salest - — —— +2 —16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 + 1 0 Eating and drinking places - seeacnaaeasenans ws ee <a 
Placements in employment (area) 1,001 + 24 — 2 Filling stations — eens 5 “3 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force Florists Se + 10 ia 
(area) . 51,850 + 5 x Food stores, aie a a — a6 
Unemployment toned. pu 1,800 <a 3 Furniture and hemnieks 
Percent of labor force autietennh appliance stores ———______ 5 a + 1 
(area) 8.5 ee | Ke General merchandise eres. canes + 1 — 22 
Air express shipments 293 — 18 —11 Lumber, building material, 
Telephones in service 28,733 x x and hardware stores... . Mees =.9 rake 
Postal receipts Siete ah ciaxniis ...$ 419,835 + 12 — 7 
" Building permits -......_....____....._$ 4,802,398 —12 —14 
DENISON: (pop. 17 504) oe _4W Bank debits (000’s) .—..§ 522,216 +11 +1 
Department ae omeasid trong ead ti te. End-of-month deposits (000" s)*. ....-.$ 399,586 + 18 — 8 
Postal receipts ___ $ 11,533 + 10 Hoy Annual rate of deposit turnover... 15.5 — 1 0 
Building permits 2 22,864 — 86 tse Placements in employment cas 5,286 — 29 + 20 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 9,540 417 eet Nonagricultural civilian labor force ____ 169,400 + 9 < 
End-of-month deposits (00's) *. $ 12,851 + 4 = awnes ; — 2 +h +8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 12 ao Percent of labor dente ‘mnanaleed. we 4.5 + 27 + 15 
Placements in employment 234 — 31 +14 Air express shipments Pare ites 1,811 Oe =i 
Telephones in service 6,882 inn nf Telephones in service ———____. 144,814 Sa + 1 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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Jan-June 1952 June 1952 


June 
1952 


Percent change 


rom from 
Jan-June 1951 May 1952 





DALLAS: (pop. 434,462) 











City and item 


Percent change 


Jan-June 1952 June 1952 
from 
1952 Jan-June 1951 May 1952 


June 


from 





CORSICANA: (pop. 19,2 


1) 


























1 
Retail sales mf a Postal receipts $ 12,861 2 + 14 
Apparel stores res | - 23 Bank debits (000’s) 3 13,264 4 + 11 
Automotive stores ws 39 9 End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 21,953 5 7 5 
Department and apparel stores 1 23 Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.1 — j + 11 
Department store salest 4: 2 | Placements in employment 150 — 14 + 9 
Drug stores 2 mae | Tclephones in service 6,576 + 1 x 
Eating and drinking places + 7 — 1 - i 
Filling stations 7 — 4 DEL RIO: (pop. 14,211) 
Florists - & — 38 Postal receipts $ 6,277 + 7 - 1 
Food stores — 10 + 3 Building permits $ 46,090 +165 + 31 
Furniture and household 3ank debits (000’s) $ 6,956 — 8 — 4 
appliance stores 8 — 9 Eind-of-month deposits (000’s) * $ 10,240 + 4 + 1 
General merchandise stores - 2 at Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 — 11 — 7 
Lumber, building material, Air express shipments 22 — 58 — 12 
and hardware stores — 9 3 pa - —-— a a aa 
Office, store, and school . GARLAND: (pop. 10,571) 
supply dealers +» Postal receipts $ 7,229 se = 
Postal receipts $ 1,261,656 + 18 ‘ Building permits $ 213,320 +229 — 29 
Baliding permits + aa si . Bank debits (000’s) $ 7,250 — 10 
Bank debits (000s) $ 1,427,716 t 2 ie End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $  —- 7,185 + 14 by 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 1,065,219 + 12 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 =n! (9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.6 — 9 - 4 
Placements in employment 7,439 2 + 22 i 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 287,900 + 5 1 GIDDINGS: (pop. 2,532) 
Unemployment 6,900 + 90 38 Postal receipts ‘ : $ 2,696 + 25 + 45 
Percent of labor force unemployed 2.4 + 83 41 Bank debits (000’s) Soe $ 1,794 + 5 a s 
Air express shipments 7,285 oe 17 End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 3,913 + 18 — 2 
Telephones in service 265,829 + 9 x Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.5 — 4 + 6 
EDINBURG (pop. 12,383) GONZALES: (pop. 5,659) 
Postal receipts M Gece 6,278 + 10 — 20 Postal receipts 2 3,760 + 12 + 13 
Building permits 3 12,147 — 87 —". Building permits $ 5,600 — 34 + 24 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 7,714 4+ 23 = 36 Bank debits (000’s) $ 4,551 -s “4 eee 
End-of-month deposits (000's)* $ 8308 +20 — 8 End-of-month deposits (000's)° $ = 6,917 | 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 ‘ o- = Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 — 2 — 4 
Placements in employment 299 + 55 ~ 45 
Air express shipments 8 — 30 — 20 GREENVILLE: (pop. 14,727) 
Telephones in service 3,013 aoe x Retail sales - ; hoe + 7 — 14 
- Department and apparel stores + 9 — 25 
HARLINGEN: (pop. 23,229) Postal receipts $ 13367 +18  —22 
SE ae ae Building permits $ 187,140 +162 + 82 
Building permits $ 128,790 1434 a= $F Placements in employment 281 + 32 — 5 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 28,724 + 18 Ea Air express shipments 67 = s 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 18,868 + 6 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 + 9 + §$ LLANO: (pop. 2,954) 
Placements in employment 653 + 20 + 16 ; 
Air express shipments 55 7 4 Postal receipts ese $ 1,385 a3 — 24 
Telephones in service 8,616 11 2 Bank debits (000’s) : - 2,237 — 27 
. End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 8,427 — 7 
LAMESA: (pop. 10,704) Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.6 ae — 28 
Postal receipts $ 7,295 +17 — 7 
Building permits $ 37,000 —70 — 66 LAMPASAS: (pop. 4,869) 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 8,309 — 18 — 19 Postal receipts $ 3,028 + 17 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 14,623 — 16 — 1 Building permits $ 26,250 ee. — 24 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 0 — 18 Bank debits (000’s) $ 4,210 — 16 — 6 
Placements in employment 131 — 29 + 11 End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 6,477 4 + 2 
Telephones in service 2,637 + 4 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.9 — 20 — 7 
McALLEN: (pop. 20,067) LUFKIN: (pop. 15,135) 
Retail sales + 8 — 13 Postal receipts $ 11,488 + 16 — 12 
Department and apparel stores + 12 — 23 Building permits $ 145,150 + 5 — 23 
Postal receipts 3 14,079 + 13 1 Bank debits (000’s) $ 16,688 + 10 - 3 
Building permits $ 147,428 — 13 +138 End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 20,005 + 11 + 3 
Placements in employment 709 + 12 x Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 - 1 — 3 
Air express shipments 49 — 12 + 40 Placements in employment 141 — 20 — 8 
Telephones in service 6,344 + 4 + 1 Air express shipments 36 — 25 — 25 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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Percent change 





Jan-June 1952 te _ 


Percent change 





eee > 1952 June — 























June from June fro 
City and item 1952 Jan-June 1951 Mas "1962 City and item 1952 Jan-June 1951 May’ 1952 
HENDERSON: (pop. 6,833) LOCKHART: (pop. 5,573) 
Department and apparel store sales........ = pane + 6 — 7 Department and apparel store sales... =. + 22 — 25 
Poltel sees GF 6,889 + 10 3 a Postal receipts Ne ee ae 2,571 + 9 — 1 
Building permits ee ....$ 19,000 — 82 =~ Building permits - Si ee: Tee + 8 +829 
Placements in mehepuk 202 —114 + 27 Bank debits (000’s) - : $ 3,133 + 8 — 8 
End-of-month bene “(000 s)* $ 4,269 — 5 — 8 
HOUSTON: (pop. 596,163) Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.7 +14 — 4 
Retail sales _... at pecan cisings sipsreinndennaitcaiie ices + 6 — 12 
Apparel stores —___._. +e 6h Ul LUBBOCK: (pop. 71,747) 
Automotive stores ..... ---- eh, ae Retail sales ei as + 3 — 18 
Department and apparel stores Ha — 16 Automotive stores 0 + 13 — 20 
Department store sales 5 aoa Department and apparel shane ei : x — 21 
ae See + 18 aa Furniture and household 
Eating and drinking places. — % eS appliance stores —.... + 16 5 
Filling stations + i pasa General merchandise sien. ane + 8 — 24 
Food stores + 16 = oe Lumber, building material, 
Furniture and household and hardware stores fs Rte — 25 — 9 
appliance stores ee — 24 Postal receipts $66,189 + 15 12 
General merchandise stores sal Oe Building permits — _....$ 1,874,760 — 5 12 
Liquor stores _....... Ee =e Bank debits (000’s) - oie 96,032 +11 — 6 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month depesite “(000’s) *__ ae wee + 7 + 6 
and hardware stores ... . soneeeesone — ie — s Annual rate of deposit turnover. 11.3 + 3 — 9 
Postal receipts —......... $ 810,221 + 16 a Placements in employment __....__- 1,118 — 9 +14 
Building permits -.. : $ 8,047,094 — 82 se Nonagricultural civilian labor force... $1,250 + 8 x 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 1,546,354 + 18 == Unemployment _...___ a! 1,000 + 24 + 21 
End-of-month deposits (000° 8)* $ 1,179,890 a a + 3 Percent of labor force unemploped a 8.2 + 11 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.. 16.0 + © ni Air express shipments 259 — 22 — 6 
Placements in employment (area) 6,866 + 12 = pa! Telephones in service 80,744 + 15 x 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
(area) rete 356,400 + 38 + 1 # 
Unemployment unin) ceimenes 9,800 = eae 88 RAESOALL 1 (pop. 22,327) + 5 ite 
a labor force unemployed Pr 0 417 Department and apparel stores____ Jae bs =a $9 
Ma cis = 8 yg Rental rests saa kk 
niiiiaen tuadiie: ........ 320.625 + 8 Paks Building permits - cet ee Rees $ 153,998 + 21 — 84 
: . Bank debits (000’s) SMe ea 12,592 + 4 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) *_. $ 19,104 7 x 
KILLEEN: (pop. 7 8s) Annual rate of deposit ternover__ 1.9 2 2 + 1 
Postal receipts -.. $21,300 + 19 ie Placements in employment 869 — 20 + 8 
Building permits - soo --$ 104,055 — 35 Telephones in service ss ttsti—CS 7,953 + 5 x 
Bank debits (000’ “7 ave ‘ is 3 6,698 — 6 ‘ 
End-of-month deposits (000° 8) $ 10,108 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 1.9 — 4 MIDLAND: (pop. 21,713) 
Po ee 36,798 + 31 — 6 
‘ Bank debits (000’s) 52,628 + 389 — 6 
LAREDO: (pop. 51,910) End-of-month deposits (000’s)* 55,865 +28 — 5 
Department and apparel store sales........ Gaiilieieaal + 24 — 24 ‘- al td it t 
pauledl eoiene $ 18,557 +7 — 22 nnual rate of deposit turnover___ . 11.0 + 9 — 4 
iin 5 Placements in employment —_._..._-__ 1,102 + 72 + 7 
Building permits —_... ee 37,990 — 46 —- 19 Ai 
ir express shipments _..._- = 212 — 27 + 4 
Bank debits (000’s) - ———§ 33,488 7% ae Telephones in service 15,116 + 47 + 1 
End-of-month densi (00's) * $ 25,506 + 14 — 2 . 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 10.4 — 8 — 21 
Placements in employment... 462 + 28 + 5 NACOGDOCHES : (pop. 12,327) 
Air express shipments _.. 228 + 16 a Postal receipts — $ 6,986 bc tt 
Telephones in service z 9,211 Sian coh: Building permits $ 37,0000 06 + 8 
Tourists entering Mexico 17,972 +19 +60 Bank debits (000's) a 6S Ue 
Tourist cars entering Mexico... 4,603 oa 10 “h 29 End-of-month deposits (000’s)* _____. $ 16,015 +t x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover...___ 6.7 0 —17 
LONGVIEW: (pop. 24,502) Placements in employment —_. i 114 — 20 + 386 
Postal receipts __. $ 24,428 + 12 8 Air express shipments —————___ 14 tl 
Building permits — Le Te + 26 +106 
Bank debits (000’ “7 ee es ee + 81 x ODESSA: (pop. » 95) 
End-of-month deposits (000’s)* __$ 84,602 +14 — 18 Retail sales —_.__. ——— + 16 — 19 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 + 15 + 2 Postal receipt 3 $1,785 + 80 — 8 
Placements in employment 660 — 2 + 18 Building permits scree —$ 1,148,870 + 52 — 8 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 24,250 + 5 0 Bank debits (000’s) - ——— se: + 44 — 8 
Unemployment _..... 1,800 a + 18 End-of-month deposits (00's) * .......-$§ 39,648 + 44 — 4 
Percent of labor force unemployed. 3 5.4 —l1 + 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 = ee = 5 
Air express shipments 121 — 25 —11 Placements in employment —_____ 722 + 38 — 6 
Telephones in service 11,887 + 12 x Air express shipment. 86 + 1 — 18 







































































For explanation of symbols, see p. 28. 


For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

















Percent change Percent change 
Jan-June 1952 June 1952 : Jan-June 1952 June 1952 
June from from : June from from 
City and item 1952 Jan-June 1951 May 1952 City and item 1952 Jan-June 1951 May 1952 











MARLIN: (pop. 7,099) SEGUIN: (pop. 9,733) 


Postal receipts $ 7,005 + 14 — 6 
Postal receipts g 5,479 + 22 sates Building permits : $ 203,750 +7 +269 
3uilding permits $ 12,150 — es =e Bank debits (000’s) $ 6,417 is =p 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 3,053 pedis End-of-month deposits (000’s) * $ 14,434 + 7 2 
End-of-month deposits (000’s) * $ 5,107 + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.3 + 25 — 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover fe — 4 





Placements in employment 90 — 12 — il PLAINVIEW: (pop. 14,044) 


Retail sales 


+ 5 
MINERAL WELLS: (pop. 7,801) eRe ANE aapeesl weer = +! 





Postal receipts ; $ 16,688 




















B T i 
Retell antes . pte Building permits _ $ 126400 —29 —10 
Building permits : ideo pies Placements in employment : 100 — 15 + 4 
Piacente fe cmptepenent po ic = oe Air express shipments 25 — 27 + 25 
Air express shipments 21 ee 5 dacs Telephones in service _...... : 5,633 + 19 i 2 
Telephones in service 4,614 + 17 1 
ssi - —————~ PORT ARTHUR: (pop. 57,530) 
ORANGE: (pop. 21,174) aar-saniicneined canine —s.  e 
? Automotive stores - ; E — 13 + 8 
Postal receipts $ 611,985 7 <a Department and apparel stores : + 4 — 1 
Building permits $ 80,114 — 49 — 52 Drug stores wo ee ee 
Placements in employment 225 + 4 zie Filling stations ay i ci +15 
Telephones in service 9,800 r= x Food stores ; 4 3 ne 
— Furniture and household 
nites appliance stores — 4 + 29 
PAMPA: (pop. 16,583) Lumber, building material, 
Postal receipts $ 12,136 + 16 — 10 and hardware stores — 7 - 6 
Building permits ' $ 446,426 + 99 — 60 Postal receipts $ 35,188 + 14 + 27 
Bank debits (000’s) $ 15,966 + 6 Building permits $ 398,399 — 44 + 32 
End-of-month deposits (000's)* BY 19,748 + 2 Bank debits (000’s) $ 41,976 + 6 + 15 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.2 + 4 End-of-month deposits (000’s) * =. 48,049 + 10 x 
Placements in employment 141 — 6 — 31 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 — 3 + 18 
Air express shipments 48 + 2 Placements in employment (area) 2,577 + 25 + 81 
Telephones in service 7,603 + 7 + 1 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
(area) ; : 76,900 x x 
Unemployment (area) 4 5,000 — 19 — 6 
PARIS: (pop. 21,643) Percent of labor force unemployed 
Retail sales — 4 — 20 _ (ares) —— 6.5 — 20 — 4 
Department and apparel store sales — 1 — 2 Air express shipments : 133 ae + 66 
Postal receipts $ 14,564 4417 4+ 22 Telephones in service . 27,565 + 4 x 
Building permits $ 59,930 — 37 + 41 
Placements in employment ‘ 852 + 11 + 69 SWEETWATER: (pop. 13,619) 
Air express shipments 35 + 2 + 6 Postal receipts —..... : $ 9,979 + 6 — 25 
Telephones in service ; 7,330 x x Building permits — $ 53,650 a = Ae 
Placements in employment 124 — 4 -- 
Air express shipments , - 23 — 82 — 15 


PECOS: (pop. 8,054) Telephones in service , 4,525 + 4 — 1 








Department and apparel store sales + 2 + 2 s 
+ > ‘TAYLOR: (pop. 9,071) 








Postal receipts = 7,137 +- 16 — ‘ 
Building permits $ 153,799 —11 + 15 Postal receipts $ 6,504 ae ee 
Placements in employment 169 — 12 + 22 Building pernits : $ 43,560 ae = 
Air express shipments : 14 — 1 — 42 Bank debits (000’s) $ 10,309 = ay =e 

i End-of-month deposits (000’s)* $ 12,584 + 6 — $8 
si Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 — 15 + 1 
SAN ANGELO: (pop. 52,093) shsnnanancaed telbiendsindeamnens = =—-s +5 
Retail sales o — 6 — 19 

Department and apparel stores . x — 26 TEXAS CITY: (pop. 16,620) ‘ 
Postal receipts $ 40,988 + 16 | Postal receipts : $ 11,945 + 26 — 20 
Building permits $ 479,401 — 33 a" Building permits $ 218,588 L 52 — 14 
Bank debits (000’s) [as = oe we Bank debits (690's) $ 20999 +19 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (000's)* ee 32% ey End-of-month deposits (000's)* $ 21264 +16 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 + 10 — 5 Anaval sess of depestt turnover 11.7 oe ae 
Placements in employment 829 + 10 + 5 Placements in employment (area) 1,001 + 24 a 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 21,400 + 2 + 1 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Unemployment 1,000 +25 +18 - srt ae ae + x 
Percent of labor force unemployed 4.7 + 21 + 18 on oyment (area) 1,800 =e + * 
Air express shipments 185 — 27 a Percent of labor force unemployed 
(area) . = 8.5 — 11 + 3 








For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


















































Percent change Percent change 
Jan-June _ —_ — Jan-June 1952 June 1952 
June fro June from from 
City and item 1952 Jan- June? 1951 Mas” 1952 City and item 1952 Jan-June 1951 May 1952 

SAN ANT ne: (pop. - ~442) TERRELL: stall ll —_— 

Retail sales ene , i Postal receipts — i $ 56098 —-20 +4 
Apparel stores +s -—= Bank debits (000's) i 4 +4 “29 
Automotive stores rR tee End-of-month deposits (000's)*$ 8,219 + 6 + 8 
Department and apparel stores +4 oe Annual rate of deposit turnover : 6.7 — 1 + 2 
Department store sales} ee — 12 Placements in employment _.. 117 — 7 + 14 
Drug stores ___... kage + 1 — 6 
Eating and drubion vieaee pbinsi en scite + 8 — 6 
Filling stations __ SS TEXARKANA: (pop. 40 stmausall 
Florists -.— — 12 ae Retail salest . Se ten soe ee oe oe Oe aE + 10 — 8 

Food stores -.... oe ansnsnneeeee ie = Depastinent ae enend prenceryy : : + 10 — 26 
Furniture and hienoseta Postal receiptst if 42,730 a 6 
appliance stores - 5 i = 3 Building permitst - $ 64,843 — 33 — 28 
General merchandise stores eee ‘ eid + 5 + 5 Bank debits (000's)t . ; as $ 38,862 + 25 if 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month deposits “(000° 3) * $ 25,926 + 3 + 2 
and hardware stores -. - : sereeeseeees sae ee Annual rate of deposit turnover... “f 9.5 +14 -— ¢ 

Postal receipts —.........----------------§ 417,720 La 8 Placements in employment} — 1,891 + 41 a ee 

Building permits --—-$ 3,636,224 — aE i ia Nonagricultural civilian labor forcet 45,450 +11 + 2 
Bank debits (000’s) - : -----$ 371,530 + 8 — 2 Unemploymentt ___. ben 2,400 — 4. 44 

End-of-month deposits (000" s)*. $388,437 t= 6 a Percent of labor force unemployed? = 5.3 — 31 + 13 

Annual rate of deposit turnover = 11.5 — 8 — 3 Air express shipmentst _...._ 85 vee, <a 5 

Placements in employment _...... ley 3,603 — 3 + 6 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force... 201,200 + 13 + 1 

Unemployment —. ate 6,500 + 68 o TYLER: (pop. 38 on 

Percent of labor force ‘unemployed. cane 3.2 + 46 — 3 Retail sales __.. : " ’ pea pee 

Air express shipments — 2,172 ==. 2 14 Department pares anoud peeaeny ese + 2 — 23 

Telephones in service —................ = 145,901 + 7 x Postal receipts $ 42,758 38 an $8 

Building permits — $ 441,710 + 4 — 9 

SHERMAN: (pop. 20 weit Bank debits (000’s) —...... $ 6287 +10 — 7 

Retail sales _.___ eS + 5 + 5 End-of-month deposits (000’ s)*. $ 56,981 + 7 + 4 
Department and ead: aeiaeiinc. a og aay) ree | ry | Annual rate of deposit turnover ea 11.3 + 8 — 10 

iad se $ 19,943 + 9 aie Placements in employment ‘ . 548 — 30 + 79 

Building pereaite. ae iiviinncanst  IR0GOe — 42 + 86 Air express shipments -.... : 140 — 20 — 10 

Placements in endian Pits besetsiabebiasitiek 258 + 45 — 2 Telephones in service —_.... = a 19,160 nel x 

TEMPLE: (pop. 25 5467) VERNON: (pop. 12 2,651) 

Retail sales —... -- <a x =. 8 Postal receipts $ 7,416 + 10 — 17 
Department and povenry stores sini — — 3 — 21 Building permits 7 $ 14,900 nae — 28 

Postal receipts —____._.____§ 21,014 + 16 — 0 Placements in employment _.... 108 + 7 + 52 

Building permits J = ...----$ 509,445 — 61 +203 Telephones in service ; 4,898 or? 0 

Bank debits (000’s) —.. ‘ $ 16,590 — 1 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (000’ 3) *. = 24,120 + 6 + 11 " 

Annual rate of deposit turnover............. 8.7 — 7 — 6 VICTORIA: (pop. 16,126) 

Placements in employment ......... Ts 415 + 9 +17 Department and apparel store sales ‘4 — 12 

Air express shipments —........... G2 46 + 20 — 21 Postal receipts —. mane § «14,787 + 19 ee 

Telephones in service —...... ‘ bea 9,599 + 11 x Placements in employment - 340 + 15 + 40 

Air express shipments 49 — 7 + 20 

WACO: (pop. 84,706) Telephones in service rae 8,989 +14 + 2 

Retail sales - San orereonee — 9 —17 
Appeared stores _——............ + 7 — 25 WICHITA FALLS: (pop. 68,042) 

Automotive stores _....... — 15 — 12 Retail sales sans ey _ g 
Department and seal stores + 2 — 27 Department and apparel stores ee JG = ee 
Department store sales} . anes + 20 — 21 Postal receipts $ 74,063 ae a 
Furniture and household Building permits $ 609,584 +247 + 5 

appliance stores —. - ; oo —— — 28 Bank debits (000’s) $ 87,909 + 15 + 6 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month deposits (000’s) * $ 108,770 + 10 + 8 

and hardware stores - - — 36 —) a Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 + 4 + 8 

Postal receipts —............ - $ 89,271 te a7 ae Placements in employment 939 + 6 x 

Building permits -. —---——----—-$ 495,464 cali — "ae Nonagricultural civilian labor force 42,425 5 x 

Bank debits (000’s) - —--$ 60,210 =e =e Unemployment Races 1,575 + 37 + 21 

End-of-month deposits (000’s) *_.. $ 92,402 + 11 3 et Percent of labor force unemployed 3.7 + 32 + 19 

Annual rate of deposit turnover . 8.2 —11 — 16 Air express shipments 162 =o St oa 

Placements in employment —......... 1,116 + 2 + 11 Telephones in service F 28,222 A S x 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force... 45,100 x x 

Unemployment —..... i 2,400 + 48 + 10 : ryt 

Sentein af thes Mees eeteinhined a 5.3 + 45 + 10 xChange is less ie one built of one percent. 

Air express shipments __. oe ci 158 — 20 — 3 *Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 

Telephones in service ____.__._.__.. ; 34,816 - 7 x tReported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 


tFigures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 








Year-to-date Average 





June May Apr average month 
1952 1952 1952 1952 1951 
GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tindex of Texas Business Activity (100.0) .................................. 257f 261t 266 263 251 
Index of bank debits in Texas cities - ete eke as 638 678 670 661 617 
Income payments to individuals in the U. S. " (billions—seasonally 

adjusted at annual rate) ... meee $ 2634 $ 2625 $ 2608 $ 251.2 
Index of wholesale prices in ‘the U.S. (1947-49=100, unadjusted) 111.5 111.6 111.9 112.2 114.8 
Index of consumers’ prices in Houston (unadjusted ) 194.6 194.3 194.7 194.6 193.0 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. savacuiamadla 189.6 189.0 188.7 188.7 185.6 
Index of postal receipts in Texas cities...... 372 374 375 367 331 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern Dis- 

trict (17.6) . : =e 141 136 139 144 145 
Business corporation charters issued (number)... 284 303 324 297 224 
Business failures (number) . eae. Xe 3 8 12 7 7 

TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales (adjusted for price mane, 47.7) 233t 241 224 228 228 
Index of total retail sales in Texas ws 2 490 508 470 479 471 
Durable-goods stores 710 732 652 668 670 
Nondurable-goods stores 385 401 383 389 375 
Index of total retail sales in the U.S... paee 407 394 395 389 
Durable-goods stores . oN m 578 541 542 546 
Nondurable-goods stores .......... Roce eet 351 347 348 338 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in ‘department ‘and apparel ‘stores. 63.7 63.9 64.5 63.7 64.4 
Ratio of collections to naman in nadananns and nasil stores 44.6 47.1 46.4 46.6 48.2 
ee ES EE eS ere als 259 261 264 250 
PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power enna enna 474 484 538 513 451 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (4.5) _.-...2..2---eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eens 204 14 220 202 199 
Index of wheat grindings pe Scam aa 92 105 97 162 
Index of cottonseed crushed.................. Lat bo SE 212 202 185 165 114 
Index of southern pine production (unadjusted) ... ate a fe 131 127 125 119 
Index of dairy product manufacturing... ae 58 53 62 61 59 
tIndex of urban building permits (adjusted for price changes, 3 38)... 180 186 202 197 196 
Index of urban building permits... : be 373 384 415 407 404 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.6)... 214 228t 234 228 223 
I iam 510 523 524 497 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3. 0)... 565 535 570 552 498 
Index of industrial production in the U.S. 202 214 216 216 220 
Index of cement production..... 338 321 33] 294 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands). $169,068 $132,745 $117,482 $102,651 
AGRICULTURE 
Index of farm cash income (unadjusted) ........... ; ae SPE eee 326 266 322 274 516 
Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted) __ ; 341 341 354 348 371 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the U.S. nauind index—unadjusted, 

(4 | SaaS na 286 289 289 288 281 
RE OSS SE ee ee 119 118 122 121 133 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted) 384 399 400 401 445 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted). 308 298 319 308 316 

FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district (millions) $ 1567 $ 1537 $ 1,551 $ 1,546 $ 1,468 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas district 

(millions) _.... $ 2,968 $ 2,864 $ 2,861 $ 2,886 $ 2,713 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting inember banks in Dallas district 

(millions) - 2 $ 2,318 $ 2,361 $ 2,331 $ 2,339 $ 2,217 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) _ $ 5155 § 5282 $8 S238 5,253 $ 4,989 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) $ 58,881 $ 66,220 $ 69,464 $ 59,891 $ 54,205 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) $258,237 $142,755 $219,118 $232,395 $155,322 

LABOR 

Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) -............................ 2,164.4 2,135.6 2,130.7 2,126.1 2,082.9 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 413.7 411.1 414.1 413.5 397.9 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 195.4 200.3 198.8 197.8 185.4 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands). 218.3 210.8 215.3 215.6 212.5 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands ) 1,600 1,586 1,579 1,580 1,528 
Unemployment i in 17 labor market areas..... aie eee 57,050 49,745 49,565 52,880 46,280 
Placements in 17 labor market areas See Ri es Sas a 41,699 36,587 38,005 35,235 36,696 
Percent of labor force unemployed... 3.6 3.1 3.1 3.4 3.0 











adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 


Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1951 benchmarks. 


tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (f). 


composite is given in parentheses. 
tPreliminary. 


All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1985-39 except where indicated and are 


The weight given each index in computing the 























